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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right befor 
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you forward them hag the editors. 

Perhaps tl s just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some mino 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constr ictive criticism? We can give you 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstructior 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your pvlot--tell you 
ho ) 11 > char rization—show you a dozen other things that need to be don 

his wor m must be done by experts—by those who have been throug! 
the mill and uccess of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of thx 





Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Der rtment is conducted by James Knapp 
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Rates for Criticizing Prose 
eaaapeeearieig 
Only nominal fee our « icism service low 
S | } we 
1 SET cas waieas $1.06 
] Ww 2.0( 
a S 4.00 
words.. SSiesine'y asp eeu 
Sixty cents for each additional 1 ) words between 5 and 
10, u nts r each additional 10( words above 10,00 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1 Over 1 lines 4 cents per line. 





stile Typing Service 





We ice. For this the rate is 75c 
for l V r I etry and songs, 2c a li 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be gue secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K,. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Think of 


Have You Any Right to 


Writing? 


“Writing Aptitude” Test, Offered by the Newspaper 


Institute of America, 


Determines Once For All Your 


Natural Fitness for a Writing Career. 


.7 OU have eyes to look with—but what 

- do you see? Do you notice the little 
details that the average person overlooks? 
That’s the first essential qualification for a 
writer. The N. I. A. Writing Aptitude 
Test will check up your powers of obser- 
vation. 

How do you think ?—logically ?—constructively ? 
—creatively? You must, if you would become a 
successful writer. The N. I. A. Test will make 
the nature of your mental processes clear. 


What about your emotions? Do you respond 

instinctively to the “high spots” in life or story? 
The Newspaper Institute of America, whose 

complete training if writing by the disciplinary 
“Copy Desk” method is now available to qualified 

beginners, will send you without cost. or obliga- 

tion an interesting and instructive Test that will 
take your measure in all these essentials. 


Where Famous Authors Started 


The “Copy Desk” method of teaching, conceived 
and prepared by several of New York’s star news- 
paper men, is based, not upon dry rules and ab- 
stract theories, but upon the actual business of 
writing, as practised by the most successful au- 
thors today. The Newspaper Institute’s system 
is a natural outgrowth of the well- known fact 
that nearly all of our leading short-story writers, 
novelists, magazine-feature experts, photoplay- 
wrights, etc., credit their present success to the 
training and discipline received in their early 
newspaper experience. 


Newspaper Experience 


Boiled Down 


To acquire this training by beginning as a cub 

reporter, ordinarily requires years of time and 
effort. But you no longer have to travel that long 
and difficult road—if, in the opinion of the N. 
A. editors, you possess the inherent calcein 
of which writers are made. For now, in the 
privacy of your own home, in spare time, you may 
obtain from the Newspaper Institute of America 
the aid of experienced copy-desk men, who will 
work with you individually, and guide you, quickly, 
step-by-step, through the same phases of training 
that these famous authors received. 


_— 


l spondence held in strict confidence.) 


Individual Instruction 


Do not confuse this training with courses in 
journalism offered by colleges and universities. 
The college courses are valuable, and they are 
administered by able men, But there is no class- 
room, mass instruction at the N. I. A.; your prob- 
lem is treated by itself. From the very beginning 
you are encouraged to develop your own back- 
ground according to your talent and tastes; you 
are not expected to acquire, through study, a back- 
ground selected arbitrarily by instructors. More- 
over, instead of calling for three or four years of 
study, N. I. A. training may be completed in less 
than one year. 


Methods entirely new to formal education are 
applied at the N. I. A., but these methods are as 
old in the field of practical writing as the in- 
stitution of newspapers. Perhaps that is why so 
many N. I. A. members actually start to sell their 
writings to magazines—or obtain regular news- 
paper assignments—even before they complete the 
course. And the total cost of N. I. A. training ts 
less than a month’s living expenses at a resident 
college. 

The Newspaper Institute of America desires to 
get in touch with serious-minded men and women 
in whom the ambition to write is not just a fleeting 
fancy ;—either beginners who have firm faith in 
their ability to succeed, or those who have already 
written with some success and are constantly 
striving to improve their craftsmanship so that 
their work will sell more readily and bring higher 
prices. To such men and women, who will fill in 
and mail the coupon below, the N. I. A. Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information will gladly 
be sent. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


po---------------4 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. ns | 

Please send me your Writing Aptitude Test and ] 
information regarding your Course in Newspaper and ] 
Magazine Writing. 


Address 


(All corre- ] 


State 
‘NOTE—No salesman will call on you. 
ee ae 
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“The Writer's Question and Answer Manual” 
—i42 questions covering every phase of writing, 
answered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many 
years in which he has made his living with a 
typewriter. 

The questions answered are just the kind that 
you and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article writing, photoplays, news- 
writing, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
ter embodies answers to practically every question 
on preparation and. selling the manuscript. This 
book should be on every writer’s desk. 


Which Book Do You Wantr 


FREE 


OU can have one of these two valuable 

books without cost by acting at once. 

Each has placed hundreds of readers’ feet 
on the road to literary success. 
a simple service, in connection with your sub- 
or extended), we will gladly 
mail you either book, postpaid, 
Simply fill in the names and addresses 
of ten friends interested in a writing career, 
and the book you choose will be mailed at once. 
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“How to Write Short Stories’—A valuable 
treatise on short-story writing. Broadly discusses 
writing as a business; clearly shows great possi- 
bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 
plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
zation; acquaintances as material; the editors; 
criticism; helps from other writers; when you're 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in- 
valuable. 


Fill out the blank below and send it on to us TODAY. Don’t delay. 
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“Tf wishes were horses!” 


Don't delay an- 
other minute. Sit 
down at once 
and write for 
the School's cat- 
alogue, sent free, 
containing a full 
description of 
the Short-Story 
? Course. Please 
WEIN address 





DR. ESEN 





The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass, 
| Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 


------—----------5 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to develop my talent for Short- 
Story writing. Please send me, without 
obligation, your catalogue describing Dr. 
Esenwein’s Short-Story Course, 


POD ieudatananesetes adda ened akon se 
INE cece teenddb awe tioes. cadens cant Sibis 


City. .cccccccccccces os5 S208 
WD—3-27 


Horses” 


How many thousands of people are dreaming of what they might do, 


Are you by any chance cherishing a hope to write 
you ever sit looking into space, with your pen on a partly written 
manuscript, saying in your heart of hearts, “I wish—”?: 













yet are putting off accomplishment day by day! 


‘ 


‘someday”? Do 


? 


It rests in your power to make 


your dreams come true. Start now. Give yourself a chance. Let 
this year be one of true accomplishment. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will 
teach you how to write, what to write 
and where to sell. You can acquire this 
training in your spare time from our staff 
of literary experts headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher, edi- 
tor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esen- 
wein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teach- 
ing. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time-——-hundreds are 
selling constantly to the leading pub- 
lishers. 


In addition to the courses in Short- 
Story Writing (taught by Dr. Esenwein), 
courses are offered in Versification, Jour- 
nalism, Play Writing and Photoplay 
Writing. Universities recognize the 
unique position of this School, for over 


-100 members of their English faculties 


are studying in our literary department. 
Editors are constantly recommending 
our courses to their contributors, 
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Anatole France’s Methods 


By VERA 


I had what I supposed was a method 
more or less my own. Not that I invented 
it. Rather, I merely applied an experience, 
gained in another field, to story writing, 
and I admit that the system seemed so “un- 
literary,” so inartistic, so totally uninspired, 
that the fact that it worked only seemed to 
reveal more clearly than ever my mechan- 
ical turn of mind. So imagine if you can, 
iny astonishment on discovering one day 
that Anatole France, master of grace, of 
elegance, of brilliancy, had confessed to ob- 
taining his effects in exactly the same slow- 
footed way! My results were as far re- 
moved from his, as I from Betelgeuse, but 
their remaining so need not be due to the 
manner of their making. 

For over three years I had to write on 
anything that any one of a large group, con- 
sisting mostly of specialists, might choose 
to ask about. I had to search for material 
in absolutely authoritative sources, if such 
existed. I could say nothing but what I 
found there; and I had to understand what 
|! found, by sheer mental application, 
whether I had the faintest previous knowl- 
edge of the subject or not, digest this ag- 
glomeration of facts, and turn out the de- 
sired information in a form and with con- 
tents acceptable to the man for whom I 





SJOSTROM 


was writing. In other words, I was a crea- 
ture with the digestion of an ostrich and the 
adaptability of a chameleon, a_ research 
worker. 

After a time there came to be subjects 
on which I could write almost off-hand, 
thanks to having had to study them so often 
and from so many angles. But out of the 
blue would continue to come such bolts as, 
“The Application of Electrolysis to Water 
Analysis,” or “The Teaching of Pure and 
Applied Biology in the Universities of 
Japan.” The former had to be a concise 
description of the process, its theory and 
application (much more brief, clear, and to 
the point than in most textbooks, or the man 
who made the query would have been sat- 
ished with these!). The latter demanded 
an exhaustive study of every possible source 
available in New York City, the comparing 
of data and the drawing of conclusions, 
since no such conclusion could be found 
actually expressed, and a clear, interesting 
presentation. 

My general plan of work was as follows: 
Experience made me acquainted with nearly 
all the catalogues, journals, documents, etc., 
that might yield the desired information. 
I had also learned that a wealth of material 
might sometimes be found in books of 
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travel, histories, and similar works. I 
might find only one sentence of any use to 
me in a whole book, and two sentences in 
a stack of books. But no matter what I 
found, be it a book, chapter or sentence, I 
wrote down the gist of it, or copied it if 
necessary. 

When I felt that I had accumulated 
enough material in this way, I studied my 
pile of stuff, mulled over the contents, and 
made a rough outline of what might consti- 
tute an article. At the top of a number of 
sheets of paper I wrote headings for my 
different tentative sections. Then I took 
the carbon copies of the original abstracts, 
the latter being placed untouched in a binder 
for reference, and proceeded to cut up the 
copies with a pair of scissors. As I went 
through line after line of the abstracts, I 
cut off in one piece anything that could be 
placed in the pile of clippings on any one 
sheet. Sometimes this was an abstract of 
several pages, sometimes half a page, some- 
times half a line, sometimes a column of 
statistics, or an attractive and illuminating 
phrase. When I met an important item for 
which there was as yet no group, I made a 
new one for it. Often there was some log- 
ical and necessary section that contained 
very little material. Then I went out again 
on the hunt, bearing this special section 
chiefly in mind. But no one, who has not 
hunted for them in vain, can believe the in- 
numerable points that remain untouched 
even in the most elaborate treatises on the 
subject. 

When all this preliminary sifting was fin- 
ished, I took the first pile to be dealt with in 
my article, studied the contents, arranged 
them in as logical a manner as possible, and 
proceeded to rewrite them into one or more 
connected paragraphs. These, you must re- 
member, contained absolutely nothing but 
statements of facts, or opinions held by 
others, in which case their holding them was 
the fact reported. In this way I acquired 
a fairly connected story. A good many of 
the cuttings in my piles fell by the wayside 
in the first draft. New arrangements were 
also born during the writing. Now I could 
dissect this concoction of my own, and begin 
cutting all over again! 








But this second time I was working less 
with details than with ideas. My skeleton 
had reached final form, and I had to make 
the material in hand fit it perfectly. The 
first draft furnished the material for this, 
since the bits of original copying had long 
ago been dumped into the wastebasket. 
When this first draft was therefore also cut 
to pieces on the same plan as before, and 
grouped, and arranged, I was at last ready 
to sit down, read an entire section, and com- 
pose a fluent page that said exactly the sam 
thing, but in my own words, a page that re- 
sembled most remarkably one that might 
have been written by someone acquainted 
with the subject at first hand. This page 
of mine then demanded the same kind of 
editing as such an original page would re 
ceive, for choice of words, composition, turn 
of phrase, and so forth. 

When I had finished, there lay before me 
something that was hack work, absolutely, 
every idea laboriously drawn from some 
other mind, every fact vouched for by some 
other authority, and yet all of it very subtly 
my own. In the first place, I was the one 
to choose from among the thousands of 
printed pages I looked over what I would 
leave and what I would take. In the second 
place. my choice of an outline, of the facts 
I put into it, of the emphasis and order to 
give these facts, of the coloring to give a 
statement—all this depended to a great ex- 
tent on the impression made upon me by 
the enormous mass of material I read, or 
at least saw, and did not abstract, and by 
my personal interpretation, when interpreta- 
tion was inevitable, of the facts themselves. 
In some subjects this personal equation 
could exist only as literary form; in others 
it could not help but be very strong also as 
to contents, no matter how impartial | 
strove to be. And naturally the work in 
which it could be strongest was the work 
[ liked best. 

Surely this kind of writing has led us far 
from Anatole France. No, indeed, you’d be 
surprised! I certainly was. For while his 
original material, his rough draft, was the 
stuff of his own magnificent imagination, 
instead of poor abstracts from the States- 


(Continued on page 46) 


















Humor for House Organs 


The House Magazine Has Developed into a New Market 
for Miscellaneous Humor 


By MALONE FARRELL. 


Last spring we made an investment of ten 
cents in a list of house-organs, or house 
magazines, in the form of a small pamph- 
let, which we procured from Printer’s Ink. 
It proved an investment with splendid re- 
turns, for we began, when time and oppor- 
tunity permitted, a campaign upon the 
house-organ field with short, miscellaneous 
humor, mostly in the form of the he-and- 
she jokes, and short jingles of four and 
eight lines. It is a “wide-open field, and 
one that, by assiduously following a cam- 
paign through, can be made to pay. 

The list, of course, was not prepared 
with reference to ‘literary merit, but we 
selected those that, we judged from the 
concerns which published them, would be 
likely markets. A good many, we learned, 
either from letters from the editors, or from 
the fact that manuscripts were regularly re- 
turned, were not possible markets. But we 
have finally culled from the list a goodly 
number open to humor that touch upon the 
interests of its particular industry, with the 
result that we have made a very satisfactory 
addition to our list of humor markets. 

The house-organ or house-magazine, may 
require just a word of explanation. It is 
not, in most cases, a trade journal, which is 
a magazine published in the interests of a 
certain trade or industry or profession, such 
as the American Grocer, Good Hardware, 
etc., published in the interests of these par- 
ticular lines. The house-organ is a small 
(usually small) magazine or paper put out 
in the interests of a commercial or other 
house, and is devoted to the interests of that 
particular concern. Space is usually at a 
premium, so that the editor cannot be im- 
pressed by long manuscripts. Also he does 
not, in most cases, have an appropriation 


for manuscripts, so that payment is taken 
out of other funds set aside for the maga- 
zine. 

The technique of jokes or verse for this 
class of publications does not differ from 
that employed in writing humor for other 
markets, such as Life, Judge, ete. And 
this is a welcome fact, from the standpoint 
of the writer who is going in extensively 
for humor—for humor that does not sell to 
these house-organ markets can, in turn, be 
submitted along with his other things to the 
regular humor magazines. And the reverse 
is true: in time one finds that he can select, 
from his accumulation of manuscripts that 
have failed to make the grade with the 
standard markets, a great many jokes that 
can be regrouped and sent in small batches 
to this and that type of house-organ. 

I have found a few house-organs that 
afford an ideal humor market—for they 
take jokes that do not necessarily touch 
upon the particular line of industry or com- 
merce which the house represents. One of 
my markets is a magazine published by a 





firm of manufacturing druggists, and it has 
bought from me jokes that range all the 
way from mechanical troubles to “wheezes” 
upon the Charleston. One soon learns to 
know the turn of mind of such an editor, 
and will be careful not to overburden him 
with the reading of vast numbers of jokes 
sent in haphazardly, in the hope that one 
of them at least will find a home; rather, 
one will be careful to send only such as 
meet, in a more or less definite way, the edi- 
tor’s predilections in humor. The follow- 
ing joke, for example, did not sell to the 
editor of a house-organ published by a well- 
known manufacturer of musical instru- 
ments, to which we first sent it, but to a 
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house-organ devoted to the interests of a 
life insurance company. In this joke the 
reporter tells the editor about a news story 
which he came upon about Stithers, the 
jeweler, having his spare tire stolen. The 
editor says, ““‘Um—lost cord—run it in the 
music department.” The joke might have 
been bought by one of the automobile house- 
organs on my list, but I felt rather certain 
in this particular case that it was the kind 
of joke that would appeal to the editor to 
whom I sent it on its second trip out. 

And here is a point to note, that quite 
often a single joke will touch upon the in- 
terests of more than one trade, so that it 
will be adapted to several markets. Such 
was the joke which we sent to a furniture 
house-organ about the employer who always 
dictated the punctuation in his letters. 
“Please ship us one carload of furniture, 
period,” with the helpful stenographer 
breaking in, “Don’t you mean ‘One car- 
load of period furniture,’ Mr. Settle?” The 
joke came back from the furniture paper, 
but was sold to a small magazine published 
by a large firm for the benefit of their office 
force, where its appropriateness is, of 
course, obvious. 

It will be noticed from the above ex- 
amples that satire need not be an element 
in house-organ material; in fact, it is better 
left out. Life, and other of the weekly or 
monthly magazines, want their humor 
served up with a dash of satire, with per- 
haps a note of sophistication in it. The 
house-organs, on the contrary, react more 
favorably to good-natured fun, with the 
pun, that bane of the larger magazines, quite 
permissible. A furniture manufacturer’s 
house-organ accepted, for example, one of 
ours about the fond mother who was telling 
her catty caller of how her daughter got her 
red hair from the male side of the family, 
with the catty caller replying, “And her legs, 
I suppose, from the spindle!” Then there 
was a pun joke which we sold to a little 
journal put out by a wholesale grocery firm. 








The grocer is making suggestions to the 
young bride who comes into his store shop- 
ping. ‘We have some fresh onion sets to- 
day,” he tells her, and she replies: “Oh, do 
they come in sets? I'll take a set!” These 
are jokes that would not appeal to Life and 
Judge at all, but they do represent a type 
that, with a more or less direct touch upon 
some particular line, will be taken by house- 
organ editors. 

This same note of fun, with the sting of 
satire absent, may be seen in the kind of 
jingle which sells to the market character- 
ized by a more or less exaggerated type of 
joke, with puns flowing as freely as one 
wishes—provided the joke is not a too ob- 
vious one. One which we sold to this same 
grocery journal ran thus, under the title, 
“Strange Case of a Meat Man”: 

We found him ‘neath three feet of snow, 

His way he’d lost without a street plan— 

But now he’s good as new, although 

He’s still a frozen meat-man! 

Then from a number of “nut” jingles 
which have been returned from certain of 
the magazine markets, we have at intervals 
culled a few which we felt sure would 
appeal to house-organ editors. One such, 
taken by a house-organ put out by a firm 
of manufacturing jewelers to keep their 
salesmen “pepped” up, ran: 

Plain goofy is dead right 
For Billiken Symond, 
He gave me a headlight, 
And said, “Here’s a diamond!” 

We have given these examples, not as 
perfect specimens of inimitable humor, but 
of humor that has sold to house-organ edi- 
tors. The field is not one that would offer 
the writer a livelihood in itself, but it is 
one that will add considerably to the income 
of the writer of humor—and one point we 
have especially noted is this, that when an 
editor becomes interested in your work he 
will give your manuscripts a sympathetic 
and careful reading, which they might not 
receive in the regular markets. 














“Even as You and [” 


Some Reflections on the Domestic Comedy 
By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


Probably, during one of the misspent 
hours of your life, you have been among 
those present in the Gopher Center Grand 
Opera House when the small-time vaude- 
villain — most villainous of all villains !— 
said to his side-kick, ““Who was that lady I 
seen you with last night?” and the side-kick 
innocently replied, “Lady? That wasn’t no 
lady. That was my wife.” 

Here we have the crude genesis, the rough 
and ready beginnings, of comedy as dis- 
tinguished from slapstick farce or bur- 
lesque; and, more specifically, of the do- 
mestic comedy brought to perfection by 
French writers, and now a prominent part 
of public entertainment in this country, 
whether that entertainment is purveyed by 
the magazine, the novel, the screen, or the 
“legitimate” stage. This sure-fire vaude- 
ville jest derives its ancient and honorable 
ancestry from the point where all drama be- 
gan—from the Dionysiac festivals which 
fathered Attic tragedy and comedy. In the 
joyous bacchanalian revels of “the rabble 
rout of Comus” such jests must have been 
common, and from them the whole idea of 
comedy sprang. You can find exactly the 
same kind of thing scattered in rich profu- 
sion all through the plays of Aristophanes 
and Menander, and through those of their 
Roman imitators, Plautus and Terence. 

Of all the words in common use, none has 
been twisted from its proper meaning more 
completely than has “comedy.” We are con- 
tinually speaking of comedy when we mean 
farce, as with the two-reel motion picture 
“comedies,” which are not comedies at all, 
but farces. 

So, too, we speak of a “comedy-drama,” 
although there is no such thing, and can be 
no such thing, any more than there can be a 
tragedy-drama. There is comedy and there 
is tragedy, both predominant partners in the 
great united kingdom of drama over such 


smaller fry as farce, burlesque, and pageant. 
The thing which we call “comic” nowadays, 
misusing another good old word, is not a 
part of comedy, whether for writing or for 
stage presentation. When you see the fat 
old gentleman with the top hat and the 
pompous gait slip on the banana-peel and 
slide into the gutter, the thing is funny. You 
are shocked by the force of incongruity 
into that unthinking laughter which Hobbes 
called “sudden glory,” and you wish the old 
gentleman would oblige with an encore. 
But this is not comedy. It is farce. 

In the true and ancient sense, nearly all 
of our modern magazine stories and the 
great majority of our modern novels are 
comedies. Aristotle said that comedy, as 
opposed to tragedy, dealt with “actions of 
inferior interest,neither painful nor destruc- 
tive.” From the birth of drama onward 
through the ages, the distinguishing mark of 
comedy was always held to be the happy 
ending. For this reason, such plays as the 
“Ion” and the “Alcestis” of Euripides have 
been classed as comedies rather than trage- 
dies. The “Alcestis” will well repay care- 
ful study by any one who desires to write 
the modern domestic comedy as we see it in 
the pages of nearly every magazine. It 
starts out as a tragedy, and it grows more 
and more tragic, and you can’t see how it 
can be anything but tragic in the very nature 
of the case. Yet, when things are at their 
blackest, Euripides turns it into a comedy 
and ends it happily, and he does it logically 
and plausibly, according to the accepted 
notions of his day. If you can do the same 
thing with a modern story of domestic life, 
you will have a fine piece of literary work 
and a splendid selling bet. 

There have been countless attempts to de- 
limit the ever-encroaching frontiers of 
tragedy and comedy in fiction as well as in 
drama. Perhaps the best in modern days 
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is that made by the New International En- 
cyclopaedia, which says in its fine article 
on “Drama”: “Tragedy deals in a serious 
way with serious themes, especially the 
deeper sufferings of humanity. Comedy ex- 
ploits the follies and absurdities of the 
ridiculous and the base. While all drama”— 
this includes fiction, of course—“is intended 
to entertain, tragedy does it through the ex- 
citement of sympathy, comedy through the 
excitement of mirth.” 

But this classic distinction 
drawn nowadays because of that overlap- 
ping of the frontiers. There always was 
such overlapping. Witness the “Alcestis.” 
Tragedy and comedy always stole one an- 
other’s thunder, but comedy is the bigger 
thief today. The comedy in modern fiction, 
whether it be of the homely domestic va- 
riety or any other variety, relies very largely 
on material borrowed from the domain of 
tragedy. It gains some of its best effects 
by the deft use of those distinctly ‘tragic 
elements, suspense and pathos. In fact, it 
uses all the tools of tragedy, but does not 
cut to the death with them, as tragedy must. 
It sticks to its happy ending, but it aims at 
the excitement of sympathy just as much 
as it aims at the excitement of mirth. Very 
often it forgets its historic mission of satire 
in its striving to be pathetic. Dryden said 
that comedy “presents us with the imper- 
fections of human nature” and 
laughter in those who can judge of men 
and manners by the lively presentation of 
their folly and corruption’; but Dryden 
lived in an age when writers were much 
more cynical and much less kind than they 
usually are allowed to be today. 


cannot be 


“causes 


And this brings us to the great point— 
the great selling point. When you write 
the modern domestic comedy for magazine 
or screen consumption, do not allow your- 
self to be misled by the great classic ex- 
amples. Don’t try to be an Aristophanes, 
or even a Sheridan. You can poke a little 
kindly fun at your characters, of course, 
and you can give Gradgrind and Bumble 
and Pecksniff all that is coming to them; 
but remember that the magazine editor and 
the photoplay producer wish you to excite 
in the hearts of their customers a sense of 


sympathy and kinship with your main char- 
acters, especially the hero and the heroine, 
rather than a feeling of contempt engen- 
dered by your ridicule. You can use satire 
effectively, for satire always has been the 
shining sword of comedy; but you must 
bear in mind the fact that satire is a two- 
edged weapon. 


“Even as you and I.” Take those familiar 
words of Kipling’s for your slogan when 
you are writing the domestic comedy. Make 


it your business to show the reader, either 
as a convincing fact or as an equally con- 
vincing illusion, that your characters have 
even closer kinship with him than that 
which Shylock claimed with his scorners. 
Your domestic comedy will be about young 
John Smith and the young woman who its to 
become Mrs. John Smith—or, more prob- 
ably, who is already Mrs. John Smith. 
Your story will be read or looked at on the 
screen by John Smith and Mrs. John Smith 
—tmillions of them. For you can freeze 
tightly to one cold and solid fact: if your 
story is not the kind of story John Smith 
and his wife like, it will not see the light of 
day. 

Well, what do John Smith and his wife 
Let us see what we can do in agree- 
Their 


want ? 
ing upon some general principles. 
particular application, of course, will de- 
pend upon the type of magazine you ar¢ 
writing for and the exact variety of do- 
mestic comedy you are hatching. There 
are different reading publics. Some readers 
are more sophisticated and less sentimental 
Yet we live in a standardized 
standardized country 


than others. 
country —the most 
the world has ever known. 
tem of India and the class differentiations 
of ancient Egypt never moulded their civ- 
ilizations into such rigid form. John Smith 
and his wife are not yet quite so standard 
ized as the hot-dog stands and the editorial 


The caste sys- 


pages of the newspapers, but they are get- 
ting to be pretty well standardized. The 
magazine editors and the photoplay pro- 
ducers think so, anyhow. 

First of all—let us get this very firmly 
in our minds—John Smith and his wife 
think that John Smith and his wife are all 


right. Little faults and follies, of course 





Everybody has them, or they wouldn’t be 
human. But nothing seriously wrong. John 
can see several points in which Mrs. John 
might be the legitimate subject of satire, 
and Mrs. John will chuckle if the rapier of 
your wit punctures some of John’s amiable 


little pomposities. But neither John nor 
Mrs. John will thank you for giving the 
other any really dirty digs. So you must 
build your domestic comedy on the basic 
assumption that John and Mrs. John are, 
after all, the nicest people on earth. 

See how far we have come from Dry- 
den’s “lively representation of their folly 
and corruption.” Dante had a much wider 
vision than that narrow view. He called 
his epic “The Divine Comedy” because, in 
spite of all the horror and misery of the 
“Inferno” and the “Purgatorio,” it ended 
happily. Remembér that fact. Bear in 
mind how wide is the domain of comedy. 
So long as the story ends happily, it is com- 
edy, and it may well satisfy John and Mrs. 
John. They don’t want your domestic yarn 
to be sugar and spice and all that’s nice. 
That is the pitfall into which too many 
novice writers fall, with the result that they 
have a story which is no story—a chronicle 
of small beer, a case of much ado about 
nothing. John and Mrs. John are quite 
prepared to have terrific things happening, 
so long as it all comes right in the end. 
They like carefully-handled pathos to which 
they can respond with pity and understand- 
ing sympathy because —this is a cynical 
thing to say, but it is true—it makes them 
feel how good they are. Use pathos in your 
domestic comedy when yeu can, but always 
remember that it is the most perilous of all 
literary tools —a knife which you must 
handle by the blade at the risk of being cut 
to the bone. Pathos can so easily turn into 
bathos. 

John and Mrs. John, the readers, wish 
to identify themselves with your John and 
your Mrs. John. That is an axiom accepted 
by every magazine editor and every photo- 
play producer. If you consider its wide 
implications, you will see that it explains 
many things in our modern literature and 
drama. It means, inevitably, that your John 
and Mrs. John must not only be nice people, 
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but also, after interesting trials and tribula- 
tions nobly surmounted, happy and success- 
ful people. Don’t forget the success ele- 
ment in your domestic comedy. John would 
like to be made manager of the store, or 
bring in the oil-gusher in the backyard, or 
sell that terrific bill of goods to the hard- 
boiled jobber nobody else can handle. Thus 
the domestic comedy is often a business 
story as well. John and Mrs. John are 
keenly interested in business and its tri- 
umphs, which are so closely related to all 
their daily activities, all their ambitions, all 
their hopes and dreams. 

If your domestic comedy is also a busi- 
ness story, be very careful that you handle 
the business end of it not for its own sake, 
but for its effect upon the fortunes of your 
John and Mrs. John. In other words, keep 
the human interest in the forefront, and 
subordinate the business interest and the 
technical details of it most rigidly. Many 
a good story is ruined by burying poor John 
and Mrs. John beneath a mountain of exact 
information about how oil-wells are drilled, 
or how drygoods are sold, or how prunes 
are dried for the market (Wallace Irwin, 
please note!) 

Use it as much 
John 


Melodrama? Of course. 
as you like in your domestic comedy. 
and Mrs. John will laugh scornfully and 
tell you they don’t like that silly, «old- 
out-of-date stuff. Be de- 
Melodrama belongs in 


fashioned, not 
ceived. They do. 
the domain of comedy by virtue of its happy 
ending, and there are liberal chunks of 
melodrama in nearly all good domestic com- 
edies. For what is melodrama, after all, 
but something interesting and exciting hap- 
pening? If you haven’t got at least a sus- 
picion of melodrama, you will come peri- 
lously near having no story, but only a 
sketch. And, although good characteriza- 
tion and sprightly dialogue have always 
been distinguishing features of comedy, 
your yarn will be all the better for having 
strong plot value and abundant action also. 
Certainly, it will sell the more readily. The 
hardest thing in the world to sell—except, 
perhaps, fans to the Eskimos—is a really 


(Continued on page 34) 





Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. OODONNELL 


XVIIL 
THE BOOK FIELD 


Writers whose literary preference is 
writing children’s stories of considerable 
length, beyond the thousand and two thou- 
sand words limit of most magazines, will 
find books a good way into this delightful 
field. Some writers find it difficult to work 
out a plot, or story, in so small a space as is 
given by the children’s magazines. This is 
not a point against them, against their 
writing ability, or their capacity to work 
up good plots. Some people can write the 
short ones, some cannot, just as, some 
writers of adult stories succeed best with the 


compressed plot of the short story, whereas 
others require more room to move about in. 
The difference between the method and ma- 
terial of the short story and the novel, how- 
ever, is greater than the difference between 


the children’s short story and the book. 
The adult short story is a dramatization of 
a single episode in a character’s life, whereas 
the novel is the dramatization of a passion, 
or of a desire (as for fame, wealth, etc.), 
and may extend over several episodes. 

The children’s book-length is even less 
compact (or may be less compact) than a 
novel. Its unity is less organic, and less a 
matter of organization. In a novel the 
writer must have a well worked out plot 
that permits one episode to grow out of an- 
other, with all the episodes pyramided so 
that they will point to the climax or apex 
of the pyramid; structure is its keynote, 
in other words; the novel has been built ! 

The book for small children may or may 
not have this close organization. Usually, 
however, its chief point of unity will lie in 
the fact that one character, or set of char- 
acters, runs throughout the entire book. 
And its second unity factor will be found in 
the fact that one theme runs throughout the 
length of the book. The body of the book 


may be made up of a series of little episodes, 
an episode to a chapter; each episode will 
be a complete unit of action, involving the 
characters common to all the episodes, and 
the episode will seem to bring out the theme 
common to all the episodes. 

Even the theme may be omitted, if the 
idea is sufficiently unique and the charac- 
ters interesting enough to carry the child’ 
interest. This thought may require a littl 
elaboration. Johnny Gruelle’s “Ragged: 
Ann” has a most original idea, an idea 
whimsical, with the raggedy dolly so pa 
thetic and fascinating, that the child’s mind 
eagerly passes from episode to episode wit! 
out ever stopping to ask what it is all abou 
Just to follow Raggedy Ann is sufficient ; 
no more would a child, in following a circus 
parade, ever stop to ask what it was about 
Raggedy Ann is the story. 

But there are ideas that are not distinc- 
tive, characters not fascinating — conse 
quently the chances are that they cannot 
carry a series of episodes that will keep th: 
little reader big-eyed with wonder through 
out the book. Such a story will require 
some other element to give the characters 
an importance that they otherwise would 
not have. It is not a fault of the author’s 
rather, we might say, ideas are like that. 
One idea will be sufficient in itself; another 
will need an additional element to give | 
significance, and this element will be th: 
“theme,” which may or may not be a les- 
son, a moral; it will never be dragged into 
the story and over-played; at its best it will 
merely be inherent, though obviously pres- 
ent throughout the book, so that at the end 
the child will feel that the story has been 
about something. Or we might put the 
problem this way: “Raggedy Ann” (and 
the principle goes for all stories of this 


” 





high type) is a book about Raggedy Ann; 
if it had been a book about a less marvelous 
creation, we might sum it up thus: This 
dolly book is a story about gentleness—or 
whatever the theme might be. 

A concrete case may be given of a book 
manuscript which recently came to the 
writer for criticism. The episodes were in- 
tended by the author for a series of stories 
for the children’s magazines. The episodes, 
however, did not have sufficient plot ma- 
terial to enable each one to stand by itself. 
Nor were any of the episodes capable of 
being given such a plot, owing to the nature 
of the characters and what they did, or 
could be made to do. 

On the other hand, there was not enough 
continuity of action throughout the epi- 
sodes to carry the child interest; nor was 
there continuity of character interest. By 
this latter statement we mean this, that one 
character (except for a little boy and girl, 
the characters were all domestic animals) 
did not occupy the point of interest in each 
of the episodes;. a pony was the chief 
character in one episode, a pig in another, 
and so on. 

Here the problem of rebuilding was a 
simple one. If the manuscript could not be 
made into a number of short tales for the 
magazines, it could, with very little work, 
he made into a book. This consisted merely 
in letting one character predominate 
throughout the book; that is, letting each 
episode revolve around one animal, say, as 
the central character, and then letting one 
theme run throughout the book to give it 
unity, to hold it together, to answer the 
inevitable question of the child at the finish 
as to what it was all about. Consequently 
a mamma bunny became the tiny but power- 
ful medium that activated the book; and 
by her gentleness, her kindness, bringing 
happiness and love to a little world with so 
many opposite temperaments, was a theme 
that would hold the little reader’s attention 
to the end. 

If we have made these points clear, we 
are sure that no one will have difficulty in 
writing a most interesting and salable book 
for very small children. 


“Ladder of 
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In the writer’s Rickety 
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Rungs,” a slight variation in this method 
was employed. Here a little boy and his 
sister, sitting before the fire, certain the 
Sandman was due soon, began wondering 
why they never saw him; they wished that 
they might—that he would take them home 
with him so that they could see how he put 
his own kiddies to sleep. And sure enough, 
the little fellow appears before them and 
takes them home with him to the Land of 
Nod. 

Here we did not have characters as ab- 
sorbingly fascinating as Raggedy Ann, but 
the locale of the story had infinite possi- 
bilities in the way of arousing interest, and 
therefore we depended upon this back- 
ground to furnish the interest, without even 
bringing in a theme. Consequently the book 
became a series of adventures of the two 
children in the Land of Nod. None of the 
adventures permitted of elaboration to the 
point where it would stand alone as a maga- 
zine story, without having the mechanics of 
the plot overshadow the color and the tenu- 
ousness of feeling which we would wish to 
get into a story with a background so full 
of possible color. 

In the Land of Nod we found the little 
people who mend the soiled days and make 
them like new again; we visited the place 
where the night things go during the day- 
time; we found where the shadows come 
from, and the wonderful place where smiles 
bloom into eternal flowers of happiness— 
and so on, the unusualness of the idea in 
sach little adventure, and the unusualness 
of the adventure itself, making up for what, 
in a book like Raggedy Ann, is supplied by 
the character itself. 

But all of these methods have these in 
common: A series of episodes (no one of 
them complete and elaborate enough of plot 
to constitute a magazine story), strung 
more or less loosely on one character, or a 
set of characters, and the unusualness of 
character or adventure, or else the presence 
of the theme, supplying the element of in- 
terest that will keep the child’s interest en- 
gaged to the end. 

This subject will be continued in the April 
issue of Writer’s Dicest. 





Some Photographic Questions 
Answered 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Now that I am entering my third year 
as one of the contributors to this magazine, 
let me say that I feel as though I had really 
made the acquaintance of a very large and 
appreciative group of those who are using 
a camera to supplement their literary ef- 
forts. Frankiy, there have been times 
when I felt as the radio-artist must feel at 
the conclusion of his song or story. He 
virtually sings or talks to himself, stops, 
and there is no applause—nothing to tell 
him whether he has pleased or displeased 
his listeners. However, as in the case of 
the radio-artist, I have received applause- 
cards or what is far better, friendly letters 
of appreciation. Furthermore, many read- 
ers of this magazine have written to me for 
photographic advice and suggestions with 
regard to markets and other matters. So 
far as I have been able, it has been my 
pleasure to answer their queries and to 
serve them. It goes without saying that I 
receive many curios, and sometimes absurd 
questions; but for the most part my cor- 
respondents are sincerely seeking informa- 
tion and I am glad to do my best for them. 
I am going to select a few general ques- 
tions which have been asked me and answer 
them here for the benefit of other readers 
who may desire similar information or as- 
sistance. 

As I turn the letters over, I find this 
question: What is a soft-focus lens on a 
camera and is it of any value to a writer? 
Avoiding technical terms, a soft-focus lens 
is one which is so made that it produces a 
soft—some call it blurred—image, instead 
of the clear, sharp picture made with a cor- 
rected lens. In a sense, a soft-focus lens 
is not a fully-corrected lens. It cannot 
make a sharp picture, no matter how care- 
fully it is focused. However, there are 
some types which will make both sharp and 
diffused pictures; but these I am not con- 


sidering here. In the hands of the right 
person, and when used to protograph an 
appropriate subject, the soft-focus lens is 
capable of very beautiful artistic effects. 
I doubt that most writers would find it of 
advantage for general literary work. Here 
and there, as in the recent case of Arnold 
Genthe’s pictorial description of “Old New 
Orleans,” the diffused or soft picture might 
add greatly to the appeal of an article or 
book. However, in most cases, editors and 
publishers prefer clear, sharp photographs. 

In another letter I find this question: 
Are pocket-cameras which make pictures 
and 3'4x4%4 really 
They are, pro- 


the size of 2'14x3'4 
practical for the writer? 
vided such cameras are equipped with a 
good lens and a reliable shutter. By good 
lens I mean any one of several excellent 


anastigmat lenses now on the market. An 


anastigmat lens is one which is highly cor 
rected to make very clear pictures, and 
some of them are so fast—let in so much 
light—that pictures of a play on the stage 
may be made during the performance and 
with ordinary stage-lighting. By a reliable 
shutter I mean one which actually gives 
the speeds which are marked on it. Obvi- 
ously, a shutter which, for example, has a 
speed of 1/100 of a second marked on it, 
but actually gives only 1/75 of a second is 
not reliable. Such a shutter would ver 
likely produce many incorrectly exposed 
and useless pictures. With a good lens and 
a reliable shutter it is possible to obtain 
clear negatives which, in turn, can be easily 
and satisfactorily enlarged to 5x7, 644x8™% 
or 8x10 inches, depending upon the re- 
quirements of the editor to whom the article 
is to be sent. As I have pointed out in 
previous articles, pictures of the sizes just 
mentioned are better adapted to editorial 
needs than the small prints of the size of 
the two cameras under consideration. ! 





might add that many—and perhaps the ma- 
jority—of pictures which we see in the 
daily pictorial section of newspapers and 
magazines were made with pocket-comeras 
and the small negatives subsequently en- 
larged. 

The writer of another letter asks: 
Which is better, to do one’s own photo- 
finishing or have it done by a professional? 
It all depends upon the writer, his photo- 
graphic training and the facilities he may 
have to do this work himself. There are 
advantages in being able to develop plates 
or films, make prints or enlargements with- 
out having to wait for a professional to 
do it. The delay may make the difference 
between an acceptance and a rejection, es- 
pecially in the case of those who are writ- 
ing for newspapers or weekly magazines. 
On the other hand, if the writer has some 
measure of skill in pressing the shutter, 
but lacks the technical training or facilities 
to do good photo-finishing, he had_ better 
find a reliable professional . photo-finisher. 
Really, this is a question which the indi- 
vidual writer must answer for himself. 

Still another correspondent asks: Would 
you recommend plates or roll-films as best 
adapted to the needs of the writer? My 
answer to this question would depend upon 
the work which the writer wished to do. 
Modern roll-films are so made and 
reliable that they may be depended upon for 


well 


nearly every requirement which the average 
For all outdoor 
photography and many interior subjects the 
roll-film will serve admirably. The conveni- 
ence, lightness, and the unbreakable feature 


writer is likely to face. 


of roll-films should not be overlooked. 
However, for exacting scientific work in a 
and for color - photography, 


are Moreover, 


laboratory 

glass - plates preferred. 
plates have a greater range of sensitiveness 
to light and color-values than roll-films. I 
might add that there are several kinds of 
cut-films—films which fit into plateholders 
and special adapters. These offer a con- 
siderable sensitive material. 
However, they do not have the daylight- 
loading advantage of roll-film. To sum up, 


I believe that for most literary requirements 


variety of 
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the roll-film will be found the best and the 
most convenient to use. 

A young lady asks: Do you really think 
that an illustrated article has a better chance 
of acceptance than one which has no pic- 
tures? Generally speaking, I certainly do. 
However, it should be obvious that photo- 
graphs would be of no advantage in sub- 
mitting manuscripts to editors of publica- 
tions which do not use pictures. It is really 
amazing, and, at times, rather irritating to 
note how little common sense some writers 
They would not think 
of going to a shoe-store to buy a hat; yet, 
they will send material to a magazine which 
is just as foreign to the editor’s needs as a 
hat in a shoe-store. Without a doubt, good 
pictures will help to sell a manuscript to the 
magazine which accepts illustrated material. 
In fact, I might almost say that a manu- 
script without illustrations is handicapped 
in most cases because the use of illustra- 
tions has become almost universal. Here 
again, the writer must determine the de- 
mands of the editor he wishes to please 
and present his material in accordance with 
the known requirements. 


appear to possess. 


From another letter I take this question: 
reflecting-camera essential to the 
preparation of illustrated material? From 
my experience, | should say that it is not; 
unless the writer specializes in sports, par- 
ades and newspaper work. Even then, one 
of the present-day high-grade folding cam- 
eras will very likely do as well as the re- 
flecting-camera. However, one must admit 
that the advantage of seeing the subject 
clearly and right side up, exactly as it will 
appear in the picture, is a very great help 
in all photographic work. It is like being 
given the choice between a Packard car 
and a Rolls-Royce. Other things being 
equal, we would select the Rolls-Royce; but 


Is a 


who will say that the Packard would not 
carry us as safely, if not as luxuriously as 
the Rolls-Royce? It should be remem- 
bered that most reflecting-cameras, of nec- 
essity, must be heavier and bulkier than 
folding-models of corresponding © size. 
Therefore, if weight and bulk are to be 
considered, one of the high-grade folding 
cameras will meet the requirements to bet- 
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ter advantage. A reflecting-camera is not 
essential to illustrate literary work; but 
its advantages and disadvantages should be 
considered well before making any decision 
to buy a camera. In the last analysis, it 
depends upon the work to be done and the 
photographic skill of the writer as to which 
camera will serve best. 

There are many questions which remain 
to be answered; but I believe that I have 
used enough space for this issue. If this 
type of article meets a need and serves my 
readers, I shall be glad to include similar 
articles from time to time in the future. 


The subject of photography, as applied to 
the work of the editor, publisher and writer, 
is one which is becoming more varied and 
more interesting every year. It is no small 
task to keep in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in literary illustrated material. 
The originality of editor and writer alike is 
being aided by photography to the end that 
the future will find a writer with a camera 
as common as a writer with a typewriter. 
In conclusion, it should be remembered that 
not only does the camera illustrate an ar- 
ticle but it opens the eyes of the writer to a 
new world of beauty in nature and in man 





PROPER DISCRETION 


I like to read the funny bits 
In poetry and in prose, 
Now published in the magazines 


To dispel our gloom and woes. 
I always read it first of all 
And do not care who knows. 


But there is one annoyance — 
A chap I know named Brown 

Who writes most senseless drivel 
(He lives right here in town) 

Keeps selling it to magazines 
Like a writer of renown. 











And so, before I take a laugh 








i 


At something very bright, 
I have to look and see if Brown 
Is the chap who did indite 
And if he is I frown and say: 
“What bunk that boob does write!” 
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Schedules 


The Importance of a Fixed Yearly Quantity Production Analyzed by This 


By J. E. BULLARD 





Schedules play a very important part in 
getting things done. They mean more to 
the writer than a great many beginners re- 
alize. Let two people start writing at ex- 
actly the same time, let one work in accord- 
ance with his whims, that is writing when 
he feels the urge most strongly and let the 
oiher schedule his work and keep to his 
schedule and in the course of a few years 
the person using the schedule will have pro- 
duced many times more than the other and 
will have advanced much farther. 

The difference is illustrated by the case 
cf a certain writer. After he had written 
only during spare time for a number of 
years, he gave up his salaried position and 
tried free lancing. He had no schedule to 
work by and only wrote when an idea came 
to mind or a paper asked him for an article. 
At the end of six months he was forced to 
seek a position with a salary attached to it. 

About two years later he was out of work 
and decided to attempt free lancing again. 
This time, however, he worked out a sched- 
ule. He figured that if he wrote a million 
words in a year and kept all the manuscripts 
traveling from the office of one editor to his 
desk and then to another editor until they 
vere sold or wern out, he would surely be 
able to make a living. -The schedule was 
worked out the latter part of February. The 
total words for the year were 827,680, the 
next year the total rose to 1,003,476,dropped 
to 1,073,840, and in the following years, 
because of the demand for special work at 
higher prices, and a consequent longer time 
being required to prepare the manuscripts, 
dropped down to about three-quarters of a 
million words a year. 

It was working out a schedule and keep- 
ing to it that enabled this man to make more 


dD 


money at writing than he had ever earned 


Prominent Free-Lance Writer 











as salary, even though when he tried free 
lance writing first he earned less than a third 
of what he could earn as salary. The dif- 
ference in earning capacity was largely due 
to the difference between not having a 
schedule and having one. 

Having a schedule made a difference in 
another respect. It actually improved the 
quality of his writing. The fact that he is 
now selling his output at a higher average 
rate per word this. The practice 
gained by doing the volume of work called 
for by the schedule improved the style of 
writing, and made the manuscripts turned 
out today better in every respect than those 


shows 


turned out seven years ago. 

Schedules, to be effective, however, must 
be made to fit the circumstances. In some 
cases making it a point to write a certain 
number of hours every day and keeping a 
record to make sure that the writing is done 
will serve the purpose. Personally, how- 
ever, I believe that the best results are ob- 
tained if the schedule is based upon the 
volume of work done. It is easy to sit down 
at the typewriter and not get anything done. 
Some days, in fact, it seems hard to accom- 
plish anything. 

At one time when I was still working for 
a salary, an editor asked me to write a series 
of articles totaling one hundred thousand 
words. I had to leave home in the morn- 
ing at eight and did not arrive back till six 
at night. I found that working evenings 
did not prove satisfactory because callers 
would so often interrupt the work. The 
only way to get that series finished was to 
make up a schedule that I could follow. 
It was a case of working an hour and a 
half every morning before taking the train 
fer the city. By following this schedule 
the articles were finished in plenty of time 
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for the editor, and during the twelve years 
since I have had many consignments from 
that same publication. Had I not scheduled 
the work, however, making it a point to 
finish a certain number of pages every day, 
it is doubtful if the entire series ever would 
have been completed. 

When one is devoting his entire time io 
writing, it has been my experience, that a 
schedule is an absolute necessity and that 
it is somewhat harder to work one out. 
When one is writing only during spare time 
taken from other work, the gathering of 
material is usually not a serious matter. 
More ideas come to mind than one can use. 
Devoting all one’s time to writing, how- 
ever, means that a certain part must be set 
aside for material gathering. It matters 
not what kind of writing is done, material 
must be gathered. 

If one has no schedule, the gathering of 
material may prove so interesting that the 
writing is neglected. If one spends too 
much time in writing then too little material 
is gathered and the writing loses its fresh- 
ness, with the result that rejections become 
more common than checks. A balance must 
be struck. 

The schedule I now use calls for a mini- 
mum of half a million words a year. I try 
to keep the output more nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million. I divide it up by months, 
the amounts for each month being largely 
based on the kind of weather that may be 
expected. For example during the month 
of March I plan to write more than during 
any other month. March is not usuaily a 
good month where I live, to go out gathering 
material. July and August are light writing 
months. During those months I make trips 
with my camera and gather much material. 
This is worked up and furnishes ideas that 
can be used later for other purposes than 
that for which it was originally gathered. 

I have found that the schedule works out 
about like this. About the middle of the 
month I may find that I am falling behind. 
Perhaps I have been busy the early part of 
the month gathering material or doing some- 
thing else that interferes with writing. The 
record I keep which shows the total that 


should be written for the month, the num- 
ber of words written each day, the total 


to date, the balance that should be written 


and the words per day that will have to be 
written from then on to keep up the sched- 
ule, shows me that I will have to work just 
a little harder if I am not to fall behind. 
I do work harder and am convinced that 
because of the schedule I have an income 
materially higher, perhaps two or three 
times as great as I would have if I did not 
work by schedule. 

I believe that the only way any one can 
get ahead in anything is to lay out a task 
to be accomplished in a given period of time 
and then accomplish it. It is certain that 
school children would 
factorily with their education if their school 
Perhaps if each 


not progress Salis- 
work was not scheduled. 
child had a schedule made up that fitted 
his capabilities exactly, our educational sys- 
tem would produce better results. The 
writer is one of the few people who can 
schedule his work so that the schedule ex- 
actly fits his ability and the circumstances 
under which he works. 

A schedule, however, is of little value uw 
less it is taken seriously, unless the sched 
ule takes the place of the boss in the office 
or other place of occupation. One must live 
up to the schedule and do everything that 
it requires. 

Unless an accurate record is kept, it 
easy to get careless, and without record 
one never realizes how careless he has b 
come. If the schedule calls for a certain 
number of hours of work each day, each 
week or each month, then a time record 
will show how far below the schedule one 
is falling and perhaps he will make up for 
the time lost by devoting more hours to his 


work the next day, week or month. If he 


puts in more time than the schedule calls 
If he 


finds it impossible to devote as much time to 


for, then he can change the schedule. 


writing as he has scheduled, he niay have to 
reduce the time in the schedule. After a 
little he will have a schedule which he can 
follow absolutely. 

If the schedule calls for a certain num- 


(Continued on page 58) 





Literary Trade Secrets 


Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


THE ART OF WRITING 


A most inspiring story for fiction writ- 
ers is told of the late E. H. Harriman, the 
great railroad king. Harriman once in- 
vited John Muir, the weil-known naturalist- 
author, to spend the summer with him at 
his home in Oregon. Muir expressed his 
regret that he was too busy to leave his 


work. ’ 
“What are you doing?” 
road magnate. 


asked the rail- 


to Muir, but he got used to it in time. He 
ultimately published several volumes from 
the beginnings made with Harriman that 
summer}; and they were among his best con- 
tributions to outdoor literature. 

Harriman was a great business executive 
and never would have got through the vast 
mass of correspondence he had to attend to, 
unless he had systematized his methods of 

working. Every suc- 








“Writing a book,” | 
answered Muir. | 
“Well,” retorted | 
ou | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


This series of 


Harriman, “y 
come up to my lodge 
in the mountains and 
I'll show you how to 
write a book. You 
p'an and brood too 
much. Begin, man, 
begin, begin! Set 


Thomas Uzzell. 


The author 


of the 
lowing: 


articles comprises a 
number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


condensed the lec- | 
tures into six installments for readers | f 

i ‘ I Oo 
DIGEST —embracing 


has 


1. What to Write About 
2. A Method of Plotting 


cessful professional 
fiction writer has to 
be a good business 
executive not 
railroads, but 
intricate 
maze fleeting 
evanescent thoughts, 
feelings and moods. 
John Muir had a 
fine stock of these 
thoughts and feel- 


a!so, 
over 
over an 


the fol- 


down what you have 
to say in the first 
words that come to 
your mind. Then 
correct, transpose. 





3. Why Manuscripts Are Rejected 
4. The Art of Writing 

5. The Literary Temperament 

6. The Business of Selling 





ings but he wasn’t 
their executive; 
they bossed him as 
much as he _ bossed 
them. His friend, 


add, strike out, and 

polish up as much as you like. Come on 
up to my place and I'll show you how to 
get something done!” 

Muir went for a few days but stayed all 
summer. Harriman assigned a stenographer 
to follow Muir around wherever he went, 
and take down everything he said. Much 
of Muir’s talk was answers to Harriman’s 
questions and, as such, was spontaneous, 
colorful, and full of his real personality. 
Harriman got the typewritten sheets from 
the stenographer, gave them to Muir and 
said: “Here’s your next book; ail you 
have to do is to put this stuff together.” 

The new method was awkward at first 


Harriman, showed him how to get on top 
of his writing job and control the works. 
How to get on top of your job of writing 
story manuscripts and so express yourself 
most effectively is what I want to talk 
about now. I am perfectly well aware 
that no one can tell you how to write a 
story. What your personality is, your writ- 
ing will be inevitably; there are very few 
changes in personality other than those 
brought by age. I cannot affect what you 
will say but, if you will permit me, I may 
be able to suggest better ways of getting 
on paper what you do have to say. I think 
you would probably agree, if I questioned 
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you, that you have inspirations all right 
but that you don’t seem to get them into 
words. 

Fiction writing involves both thinking 
and feeling. The thinking part is involved 
chiefly in securing a story idea and plot- 
ting it. Its processes I have already dis- 
cussed. The feeling part comes when you 
have your complete plot outline in front 
of you and your fingers are on the type- 
writer keys. Then is the time when success 
with your story depends more than any- 
thing else on your being able to give your- 
self completely to your feeling gseactions 
and to write in a white-hot, glow of sym- 
pathy for your imagined events. 

Now a marked difference between think- 
ing and feeling is that you can control your 
thinking but not your feeling. Your 
moods, gay, depressed, languorous, ener- 
getic, come and go, depending on factors 
over which you have very little control. 
This being so, the way to think more effect- 
ively, in getting ideas and plotting them is 
to train your mind systematically until you 
can manipulate literary materials, shape 
them up, as the scuiptor does his clay, into 
beautiful and satisfying forms. The way 
to make the most of your feelings in your 
writing is to get those feelings on paper— 
when you have them! 

This is precisely the advice which Mr. 
Harriman gave John Muir and I think it 
absolutely sound for every fiction writer 
who is in the process of forming his or her 
literary habits. The way to get your in- 
spirations on paper is to write them out 
when they hit you. How many writers 
have I heard complain that they simply 
cannot write from an outline; the outline 
seems so artificial, so deadening; it curbs 
their creative flow. I sympathize with 
them. I don’t think you should write rig- 
idly from outline; not at any rate until 
you have spent a few months or years 
learning how to do it. 

Let me describe the method of writing 
fol’owed by many, possibly by most ama- 
teur fiction writers who write without sell- 
ing the product of their labors; it may 
be that you will recognize yourself in the 


picture. You suddenly one day hit upon 


an idea for a story. It hits you hard; you 
blaze over it; you turn it over in your 
imagination; it takes on additional colors, 
the dramatic scenes pile up—heavens, how 
you thrill over it, and it’s all you can do 
to keep from fancying the story written, 
sold, and, oh joy, printed with your name 
on the cover of a magazine! 

By the time you’ve had all these thrills, 
it’s time to eat dinner, or go to bed, and 
you postpone the job of writing until the 
next morning when you'll be fresh and can 
get at the thing right. In the morning you 
decide to plot carefully. You have trouble 
making the thing come out right; you 
ean’t end your plot; you grow irritated; 
you wonder what’s happened to the old 
bean to make it go back on you in this way. 
You perspire over that ending; the day 
passes; another day, and another, and, 
finally when you do sit down to begin the 
writing you wonder why nothing happens. 
Your inspiration has fled. 

What do you do next? Ah, how sad it 
is to relate that the next thing you do is to 
let your harrassed eyes glance in the di- 
rection of the shelf of your favorite short 
story authors. You take down Stevenson, 
Kipling, O. Henry; you turn over the 
giamorous pages, dipping in here and there 
to see if you cannot catch something of 
their magic. Then you close the book, sigh, 
turn back to your typewriter, and, hoping 
that some of the genius of the authors you 
have read may cling to you, you begin 
laboriously to hack out your story. 

The result is failure and always will be 
failure as long as you live and try to get 
ahead in this fashion. The time to have 
done your writing was when your idea 
first hit you. When you are hit by a brain 
wave such as I described, you should break 
the speed limit to get to your machine and 
knock it out as rapidly as you can bat th 
keys. Later you may use these pages in a 


story and again you may not, but you will 


certainly by such practice gain greatly in 
writing facility, and when you do put your 
stories together with plots made afterwards 
you will have something worth reading. 
Not all good fiction writers write this 
way but many of the best of them do, and 
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those who don’t will find, I think, that their 
work suffers in consequence. H. G. Wells 
begins every novel by writing out at a 
furious pace some thirty or forty thousand 
words that come to him in the first heat of 
his inspiration. He calls the pages thus 
produced “slush” and sometimes it goes 
into the waste basket. Sinclair Lewis as- 
sembled “Main Street” from notes made 
over a number of years. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart tells us that she writes many 
thousands of words merely to get the “feel” 
of her characters before she turns out the 
final draft of her story. Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Ray Stannard Baker, and others fo!- 
low this same method. 

This business of capturing inspirations 
when they come reminds me of a story 
told of James Whitcomb Riley. 

A lady once fluttered up to the poet with 
a pretty gaze of admiration. “Oh, Mr. 
Riley, I hear that you get ten cents a word 
for all you write. Is it so?” 

“Yes, Madame,” answered Riley gravely, 
“but there are whole days when I can’t 
think of a damn word!” 

This reminds me of another poet, a young 
boy, who once sent a poem to Norman Hap- 
good, when he edited one of our large na- 
tional weeklies. The poem was stilted, 
imitative, impossible, but with it the boy 
sent a letter in which he quite simp'y and 
sincerely expressed his belief in himself as 
a coming poet. Mr. Hapgood rejected the 
poem but accepted and printed the boy’s 
letter ! , 

If you should ask me what I think is 
the worst single fault of the writers of 
America, especially those who have not yet 
arrived, I should unhesitatingly say that it 
is the attempt in their writing to be “liter- 
inspiration in books 
rather than in life. They study words 
rather than people. They conclude when 
their writing lacks force that they haven't 
enough education and they make the de- 
seeking skill in ex- 


ary.” They seek 


p'orable mistake of 
pression in the pages of their grammars 
and rhetorics. Their trouble, however, is 
not that they don’t understand the mechan- 
ics of writing but that they are simply try- 
ing to be like somebody else rather .than 
themselves. 
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I know one young writer who kept at 
his study of grammar, rhetoric and books 
on story writing until he knew them by 
heart, literally wore them out, and yet he 
had scarcely made a beginning in the cul- 
tivation of a good literary style. His trou- 
ble was that he was trying to become a 
writer without writing. I explained this 
to him. He tried to reform, but, so strong 
is a faulty habit, he went right back to his 
text-books! To cure himself he finally 
found it necessary to tear up his grammars 
and short story manuals and have them 
carted out with the garbage, and that—in 
his case—was precisely where they be- 
longed. 

The way to learn how to plot stories is 
to study the psychology and logic of plot- 
ting; the learn how to write is 
to write. 
the other fine arts, must be learned. 


way to 


Writing is a fine art, and like 
The 


painter spends years at his drawing, the 


pianist a like amount of time at his scales, 
and you, if you mean business with your 
fiction, will not escape equally laborious 
preliminaries. 

If you are a beginner, you may well ex- 
pect to write a million words before you 
will have gained any noticeable facility in 
style. Facility means lessening the friction 
in the processes of getting an idea on paper. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause it is easy to use words in speech it is 
also easy to use them in writing. Words 
seem really never to misbehave until you 
try to put them into biack and white. No 
human being knew more about the trials 
of writing than that greatest of French 
novelists, Flaubert, and he said: “Written 
language is like a cracked tin kettle on 
which we hammer out tunes to make bears 
dance when we long to move the stars.” 

I have made out the fiction writer’s task 
to be anything but a bed of roses. You 
may well ask where you, being already 
busy, will find the time or the energy to 
accomplish all the work I have prescribed. 
These problems of time and energy raise 
the whole question of what literary talent 
really is, and I shall be pleased to take up 
this topic next. 





Editorial Prejudice r 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Probably there are some young writers 
who, because their names and works are not 
known, never will be convinced that they 
can get a fair hearing in editorial offices. 
Many labor under the delusion that their 
offerings are not even examined because 
their names are not familiar to the editors; 
and, even if examined, are read with preju- 
dice, an advance adverse verdict meanwhile 
being formulated, which results in the un- 
welcome rejection slip. 

Some of these correspondents apparently 
believe that if they could have an introduc- 
tion, if their wares could be forwarded 
through some person whose name or whose 
work is known to the editor, they would 
receive greater consideration. 

Now all this is folly of the rankest sort. 
It is the business of every editor to get the 
best material that he can for his publica- 
tion. My personal acquaintance and my 
correspondence with editors, extending 
over a considerable number of years, has 
shown me no single instance in which the 
new writer was not welcomed—provided he 
had anything at all worth while. 

I am going to give here some bits of my 
personal experience as a new writer, in 
order to prove my point, and trust that my 
readers will absolve me from any accusa- 
tion of egotism in doing so. 

My earliest literary work was along lines 
of travel, and the study of experimental 
and scientific agriculture progress. One of 
the first things that I did in the latter line 
was an article sent to the old American 
Agriculturist, when it was a monthly, and 
the standard agricuitural journal of this 
country. The article was one that I 
thought might serve as the basis for a series, 
and with the usual brusque courage of the 
unpracticed writer I suggested that I would 
be giad to furnish such a series. My reply 
came by wire, was to the effect that the ar- 
ticle was accepted, the series wanted, and 
periodical and book rights both were de- 
sired. 


That is the only instance I know of a 
new and untried writer having a telegraphic 
acceptance of his work. 

At about this same time I 
George William Curtis (supposing him to 
be the editor of Harper’s Magazine) sug- 
gesting and outlining an article upon agri- 
cultural development, and its possibilities 
as affording an agreeable and profitable oc- 
cupation for men of education. Mr. Curtis 
was then the editor of the Easy Chair De- 
partment, not of the magazine itself. But 
he brought my letter to the attention of 
Mr. Alden, the editor, who wrote me cor- 
dially, asking that "he might see the article. 
It was written, sent, and accepted. 

There were some great editors in those 
days and Alden was one of them, and many 
writers well-known today can recall his 
kindnesses to them in their early flights. 

A personal instance of Mr. Alden’s kind- 
ness was as follows: Returning from an 
extended trip through the West and South- 
west which had led me over Arizona, New 
Mexico, Southern California, and finally 
into the then little known territory of Lower 
California, I brought with me to New York 
some descriptive articles that I hoped might 
find place in Harper’s Magazine. Calling 
upon Mr. Alden I told him what I had, and 
he at once expressed his regret that the 
magazine already had on hand (or had re- 
cently published) work by another writer 
covering pretty nearly the same. ground. 
But he suggested that I see Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, who was then the editor of 
Harper’s Weekly. I replied that I thought 
this hardly worth while, as Mr. Davis had 
recently been over much of the same terri- 
tory and written of it in his series, “From 
a Car Window.” But Mr. Alden was in- 
sistent, took from his desk a card, and 
wrote a note of introduction (and com- 
mendation) and I went down to Mr. Davis’ 
office. Rather apologetically I explained 
the contents of my portfolio, saying that | 
would not have troubled him except by Mr. 


wrote to 








Alden’s advice, and that I hardly supposed 
he would care for my work as he had cov- 
ered much of the same field so recently and 
excellently. He replied that it was very 
possible that we had seen it from different 
viewpoints, and he would be glad to look 
over my stuff. This he did, and within a 
few days selected and sent me check for 
two of the articles. 

Richard Harding Davis was a man 
greatly misunderstood by his fellow writers 
during much of his active career, but it 
readily may be believed that after this ex- 
perience I never was one who thought him 
unduly exalted by his own successes. 

Another such editor was Dr. Henry K. 
Carroll, of the old New York Independent. 
I went to the /ndependent as a wholly un- 
known writer, succeeding in interesting Dr. 
Carroll, and for a long time contributed 
general articles and travel, and finally fic- 
tion. And in this latter connection oc- 
curred an incident which particularly shows 
the human side of editors. Being in New 
York, I called upon Dr. Carroll as usual, 
and in the course of conversation mentioned 
the fact that I had sent him some time be- 
fore a story which I hoped would prove 
acceptable, but of which I had not heard. 

Dr. Carroll said to me: “You know, 
Mr. Reeve, that Mr. Carman is our literary 
editor. Have you ever met him?” 

As I had not, he went with me to an ad- 
joining room, and introduced me to Mr. 
Bliss Carman, the well-known Canadian 
poet, then in charge of the literary desk of 
the Independent. 

Mr. Carman said, .“Yes, I 
story here,” and he opened his desk and 
drew out the manuscript. 

| asked if he could use it. 

After a moment’s hesitation he said to 
me, “I like the story, but it isn’t finished. I 
wish you would look it over and write an 
ending.” 

1 took the manuscript back to my hotel 
and wrote on some six hundred words—as 
after reading it again I saw the reason for 
Mr. Carman’s criticism. Giving it back to 
him he glanced over the finish, smiled ap- 
provingly, and wrote an order on the 
cashier. 


have your 
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When the old New York Ledger, Robert 
Bonner’s famous story paper was in its hey- 
day, I was a frequent contributor of short 
stories, for which I received a certain fixed 
payment. One day I received a letter from 
the editor suggesting that if I would send 
them stories of a certain other length, which 
he named, the compensation would be much 
more liberal. But he asked me not to make 
any reference to his information in my 
letters, as he was violating a rule of the 
publication in giving me this hint. How- 
ever, I acted upon it, to my own consider- 
abe satisfaction and profit. 

I could give similar instances regarding 
my work for such well-known publications 
as Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, and others, all showing 
the kindness and encouragement extended 
by their editors to an absolutely unknown 
writer. And my experience in this respect 
is not singular. It can be parallelel by the 
stories of very many of the popular writers 
of today. 

So do not think that editors are your 
natural enemies. But remember that it is 
not their business to give criticism nor to 
encourage writers who do not show any 
promise; but that it is their business to be 
watchful for material of a sort that will 
enhance the value and reputation of their 
publications. 

x x * 
interest in the Forum 
(WRITER'S January, 1927) the 
communication from Mr. Chopp. It is 
rather confusing that he should receive 
and per- 
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opinions so radically different ; 
haps the only way in which he may deter- 
mine which one is right is to consider the 
comments or arguments upon which the 
two opinions are based—the reasons which 
lead one to pronounce the story good, the 
other to say just the opposite. 

But Mr. Chopp’s dilemma reminds me 


of an experience of my own. in New York, 
I had in hand at the time 
for a client, 


some years ago: 

a book manuscript (novel) 

which I considered very good indeed. I 

first asked a certain leading pubtisher-—an 
(Continued on page 59) 





Full-Time Writing 


J. EVERET COURTNEY 


It can pretty safely be said that every 
prominent writer began as a_ spare-time 
writer. 

A few, of course, were fortunate enough 
to be so fixed financially that they could 
devote their entire energies toward a literary 
career from the outset. Then there are the 
geniuses, still more rare, whose very first 
efforts were crowned with brilliant success 
and whose futures were practically assured 
thereafter. 

While still on the subject of “geniuses,” 
let it be said that every writer who achieves 
fame is more or less of a genius, but there 
is a difference between those who 
there” by a combination of dormant genius 
and steady effort, and those who “arrive” 
suddenly and with both feet, so to speak, 
right smack dab in the puddie of success. 
Real, dyed-in-the-wool geniuses have been 
known to achieve: fame in the writing pro- 
fession despite seemingly unsurmountable 
handicaps of meagre education, culture, ete. 
This is not an argument in favor of faulty 
preparation for this profession, however. 
They succeeded in spite of their handicaps, 
and not because of them. They simp'y pos- 
sessed that divine spark which creates those 
scintillating and the free-flowing 
thought which develops them so brilliantly. 
These geniuses are apt, therefore, to be 
numbered among the few writers who oper- 
ate on a full-time basis from the start. 
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But even established writers who were 
financially ab!e to devote their entire time 
to writing did not, in many cases, do so. 
Other natural interests occupied much of 
their attention in the beginning, just as the 
business of earning a daily wage occupies 
the attention of most building writers. 
Those well fixed generally began on a small 
scale and felt their way along to editorial 
and public recognition pretty much like the 
average spare-time writer must do. Which 
is the reason why all writers with any dor- 
mant ability at all and the sincere desire to 


win success, have a fairly even chance of 
attaining it if they are but willing to pay 
the price of continual trying. 


There comes a time to every spare-time 


writer, when he or she begins to wonder 
whether it wouid not be well to drop what- 
ever work it is that is supplying the bulk 


of living income, and tackle writing as a 
full-time proposition. All writers should, of 
course, look forward to a possible time when 
they will be able to devote their full ener- 
gies to their field of endeavor. 
Nevertheless, there are some angles to this 
step that are overlooked frequently until 


chosen 


after it is taken. 

One of these angies is a certain lassitude 
which overtakes many when they step from 
a forced schedule of steady job and spare- 
time writing, to “full-time” writing and no 
job. The theory is that they will produce 
many times the volume of writing that they 
did under the old arrangement; but, as a 
matter of fact, they produce little if any 
more—perhaps less. Why? Because the re- 
moval of that necessity to condense as much 
writing as possible into the available spare 
time is apt to leave the would-be profes- 
sional a bit bewildered. Because, too, the 
temptat'on to relax and enjoy a bit of the 
unaccustomed leisure may become too 
strong. Perhaps the let-down comes about 
gradually. 
writing career may start off on his new 
schedule of full time with great industry, 
only to “ease up” and begin slighting his 
literary efforts until he finds that his out- 
put is not as good as it was when he had 
his day taken up with the business of earn- 
ing a regular salary! His regular work was 


The aspirant to a professional 


really an incentive to his writing, rather 
than a deterrent. 

This is not to say that one should never 
risk giving up bread-and-butter toiling for 
a possible writing career, but is merely in- 
tended as an important caution against a 
natural and very human tendency. The pro- 








fessional writer who expects to win a de- 
pendable income from his literary work 
must make up his mind that he will work 
as steadily and systematically as he did be- 
fore in his other labor. Maybe great enough 
rewards will come with fame later on, but 
his earlier efforts must be built upon a rea- 
sonable number of hours of work each day. 
Time enough to take things easier when 
fame and attendant high rates come to the 
rescue. Remember that these things do not, 
however, come without first earning them. 

So much for the lassitude evil. Another 
and more pressing angle perhaps for the 
average aspirant is the danger of letting go 
of a regular job for a literary career be- 
fore the time is “ripe.” Or probably I should 
sav, before the writer is ripe. Not infre- 
quently good literary timber is lost through 
discouragement because of a mistaken idea 
that the time had arrived to throw down job 
and become a professional writer over night. 

Before any such move is made, some very 
careful figuring should be done. It is not 
sufficient to assume that because one is sell- 
ing, say, a dozen articles a month for a 
hundred dollars or so, written during spare 
hours, that this can be multiplied by four 
or five at once when full time is devoted to 
writing. There is the question of market. 
It usually takes time to establish new mar- 
kets, much like it does to establish new pros- 
pects and customers in any other business. 
Then, there is the question of whether the 
writing capacity.” 


aspirant has a sufficient “ 
Some writers seem able to write only so 
much and no more. While this limitation 
is generally due to failure to get out and 
collect enough fresh ideas, even this takes 
time and means a delaying, to say the least, 
of that expected quadrupling of writing in- 
come. 

Therefore, the ambitious writer who al- 
ready has achieved some small success in 
his chosen field must mix business sense 
with his program for the future and lay 
his preparations accordingly. The surest 
and most sensible preliminary to full-time 
writing is the accumulating of a reasonable 
savings account that will be sufficient to tide 
one over the inevitable period of getting on- 
to a self-sustaining basis. And one of the 
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best tests of whether one is yet justified in 
launching on a professional career is to 
ake it a requisite that this fund be saved 
from previous writings. For if one is able 
to save enough for a year’s upkeep out of 
remittances from editors, then he may be 
pretty sure of being able to supplement it in 
increasing volume as he goes along. Per- 
haps he will not have to dig very deep, or 
at all, into that fund, but the confidence its 
existence gives him will be a mental stimu- 
lant to better work; whereas the worry that 
would otherwise be in its place would prob- 
ably destroy his ability to produce salable 
manuscripts. The idea that genius thrives 
best on need and an empty stomach is a 
weird one and is not to be recommended for 
adoption by the writer who is in earnest 
about getting ahead. Besides, as it is well 
to remind once again, only a few are bona 
fide geniuses—and even geniuses work 
better with good food and a contented mind, 
Bohemians, and sensationalists to the con- 
trary. 

Is the genius, so-called, really so much 
more fortunate than the writer who achieves 
success through a genuine liking for the 
work and a hardy capacity for study and 
steady trying? If there is such a thing as 
a “self-made genius,” then it may be said 
that this variety would seem to be the true 
one. More than one “genius” has broken 
into print in some well-known publication, 
only to drop back into permanent obscurity. 
There was the case of one young man who 
sold one of his first efforts to a publication 
with a national circulation of well above a 
million. That piece of early success was too 
much for him. He disdained writing for 
lesser publications thereafter and possessed 
such an exalted opinion of his own ability 
that his budding genius was badly warped 
and finally failed him even when at last he 
did condescend to try to write for the more 
ordinary markets. He was unable to sell 
further efforts anywhere and at last gave 
up writing, altogether. 

The full-time writer should bear in mind 
that writing is a business and must be con- 
ducted along business lines. If he desires 
time for recreation—and every writer must 
take time for it if he is to progress—let him 
set aside a certain amount of time for that 
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purpose and stick to the program. As in his 
spare-time days, he is entitled also to an 
occasional vacation. Here again he must be 
careful not to overdo it and let his work 
“slide” past the danger point. He should 
maintain, too, business-like records of 
manuscripts out, their return, publication, 


payment, etc. 
And he shou!d remember that even cham- 
pions slip; that established authors can and 


do lose their grip through overwriting on 
some one theme which originally put them 
“over,” and in various other ways that 
might be traced back*to over-confidence, 
laxity, or just plain laziness, perhaps. At 
any rate, the ambitious full-time writer 
must determine to be ever alert for signs 
of retrogression. Above all, he must keep 
his impressions fresh and wholesome. And 
he must be a willing and steady worker. 





Writing the Vaudeville Sketch 


By C. CLYDE COOK 


Some time ago a very capable vaudeville 
sketch writer and actor of no mean ability, 
Victor Carreiro, conferred with me anent 
the writing of a suitable vehicle for his re- 
turn to vaudeville in the near future. The 
opus which he had in mind was distinctly 
a rather difficult one, since it contained a 
monologue by the leading character, to be 
played by himself, and required consider- 
able finesse and tact to “put across.” 

Although the writer has conceived a 
goodly number of vaudeville sketches in his 
time, it soon became apparent that this skill- 
ful actor possessed certain secrets of stage 
production which would prove invaluable 
to the free-lance vaudeville sketch writer. 
Upon learning that these secrets would be 
unfolded for the benefit of readers of 
Wariter’s Dicest, Mr. Carreiro most graci- 
ously consented to collaborate on a series 
of articles, based upon the actual genesis 
of a vaudeville sketch, its subsequent pro- 
duction, and the numerous pitfalls to guard 
against in making it a big success before 
the footlights. 

There is a vast difference between the 
writing of a three-act play and a fifteen-to 
twenty-minute vaudeville sketch. In the 
former the author has considerab!e latitude 
which he does not possess in the latter. The 
writer once took a three-act play and en- 
deavored to boil it down to a fifteen-minute 


vaudeville sketch! This required a great 
deal of patience and no end of labor, al- 
though in the final analysis it became only 
too evident that the vaudeville sketch was 
by far the better of the two. The play was 
padded entirely too much, but the elimina- 
tion was most dangerous, for one was apt 
to eliminate conversation most vital to the 
rather visionary plot of the play. 

While playing the role of the jockey in 
that famous English play, “The Whip,” in 
the Manhattan Opera House, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Carreiro was thrown from his horse 
and tramped into unconsciousness by the 
horse in the treadmill next to his. For six 
months he lay encased in a plaster cast, 
which reached from his chin to his hips and 
held him immovable, and in those almosi 
endless days he thought out great possi- 
bilities for vaudeville sketches. The onl, 
bearing this has upon the actual writing of 
vaudeville sketches, is the fact that you 
should not allow any handicap or ob 
stacle to deter you in your purpose. If you 
have sufficient will power and a keen under- 
standing of writing, you will succeed event- 
ually! 

Unquestionably the hardest one-act play 
or vaudeville sketch is the specially o1 
dered one. You may be able to turn ou 
several sketches of the ordinary type per 
month, depending upon your individual 





speed, but when you have a particular theme 
to follow, a certain set of characters to 
write about, and many other inhibitions to 
stalk your typewriter keys, you will soon 
discover that this is a task of tasks! 

The writer was at one time commissioned 
to develop a fifteen-minute sketch from a 
very frail plot. In order to “put over” the 
plot, the writer cudgeled his brain for days 

a vain attempt to build a formidable 
sketch from the chaotic outline. The result 
was nearly disastrous, and the writer has 
since demanded that, unless sufficient plot 
and theme be given, he be permitted to 
breathe upon the sketch a plot strong enough 
to carry it over the footlights. 

The question naturally arises in the minds 
of amateur sketch writers: Just what type 
of vaudeville is most in demand today? 
That is rather a hard question to answer, 
as there still seems to be quite a variety of 
sketches playing the “big time.” In the 
good old days there is no doubt but that 
melodrama had its inning. The writer used 
to turn out one per week, with the most 


gory of melodrama fairly exuding from the 
vehicle, and the public virtually swallowed 
them whole and demanded more. 


Upon the heels of the melodrama there 
followed the more homely domestic sketch. 
With every conceivable situation these do- 
mestic sketches were dressed, but invariably 
they smacked of some downtrodden mem- 
ber of the family who made great sacrifices 
that another less-deserving member might 
indulge his or her social-craving nature to 
the very limit. No more powerful sketch 
than “The Clod” was ever written, and this 
most poignantly depicts the travail of a 
poor domestic. I remember distinctly the 
first time this sketch was presented. The 
audience was held immovable by its subtle 
power. 

The sketch has ever 
popular, especially so if it be adroitly han- 
dled. Some of the crudest crook sketches 
| have ever witnessed could have been built 
up to a most dramatic climax by the use of 
a little tact, interspersed here and there with 
the painful mediocrity which make for hiss- 
For example, Victor Car- 


crook been most 


ing audiences. 
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reiro had quite a nerve-racking experience 
in the first presentation of his sketch, “The 
Scheming Jockey.” In this sketch the hero 
returns to the home of the villain, dressed 
in the tell-tale uniform of Sing Sing. But 
it so happened that in designing the costume 
the old stripes were used instead of the 
more modern gray uniform. The result 
was nearly disastrous, but this sagacious 
actor soon remedied the mistake. 


One of the most favored of vaudeville 
sketches today is the comedy sketch. In 
fact, many producers look with disfavor 
upon vaudeville skits that are too morbid, 
for they realize that there is entirely too 
much tragedy in every-day life and their 
patrons come to the theatre to be amused 
and entertained. And they know that a 
very humorous comedy will furnish the de- 
sired piéce-de-résistance for their vaude- 
ville bills, with a satisfied audience singing 
the praises of that particular theatre. 

There are countless varieties of comedy 
sketches, ranging from the farcical sketch 
to the more serious domestic comedy. In 
the farce comedy, conversational “gags” are 
depended upon to deliver the desired punch, 
whereas in the domestic comedy sketch, 
humorous situations furnish the necessary 
laugh-provoking force. Of course, humor- 
ous lines are also a very important part of 
the more serious comedy sketch, but these 
lines are more subtle and materially assist 
in building up the particular situation, while 
in the farce comedy the lines may be utterly 
foreign to the theme—what little there 
might be. 

Purely dramatic sketches still hoid sway 
in vaudeville today, with an occasional real 
melodrama vieing for honors. Victor Car- 
reiro insists that, for real thrill, there isn’t 
anything equal to the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, and he is borne out in this statement 
by many producers the writer has inter- 
viewed. “Take some of the most popular 
screen plays of today,” Mr. Carreiro says, 
“and you will see that many of them are 
based upon melodrama. In fact, many of 
them are rather incongruous melodrama of 
the hair-raising variety, not as convincing 
as they are thrilling, and if the picture 
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veritably ‘pulls ’em out of their seats,’ the 
exhibitor is satisfied.” 

Even though you do not intend writing 
vaudeville sketches for a living, you will 
find that this condensed method of com- 
position will aid you materially in writing 
magazine stories. Within the short space 
of fifteen or twenty minutes, you must pre- 
sent a complete sketch, containing nearly 
all the elements of a three-act play. Super- 
fluous language is quickly done away with, 
for redundant phrases have no place in the 
short vaudeville sketch. After turning out 
several such sketches you will discover that 
condensing and brevity become an integral 
part of your scheme of writing. 

One nationally-known editor once told 
the writer to take up vaudeville sketch writ- 
ing. At first the writer deemed it an insult, 
but he later learned that the editor gave this 
sound advice that he might not be swamped 








in the future by pleonastic offerings. The 
result was that the writer subsequently sold 
that self-same editor many stories, but the 
rather tragic part of the whole occurrence 
was the fact that the writer continued writ- 
ing vaudeville sketches until he started se!l- 
ing them! Go thou, dear reader, and do 
likewise ! 

When you stop to consider that there are 
innumerable vaudeville circuits in this coun- 
try, with performers fairly begging for suit- 
able vehicles, you will not doubt the wisdom 
of Victor Carreiro’s shrewd statement: 
“There is actually a dearth of worth-while 
one-act plays. I have been frequently ac- 
costed by people of the profession, pleading 
for suitable sketches particularly fitted for 
their peculiar talents. And they are willing 
to pay nearly any price within reason for a 
sketch that will insure them success in their 
proposed vaudeville tour.” 





ARE POETS BORN OR MADEP 
By Ipa M. Yooper. 


Verses looked so simple, I thought I’d try 


them, too, 


And make a lot of money, as other poets 


do. 


So I bought reams of paper, and sat me 


down to try, 


But found ’twas not so easy as told me 


by my eye; 


I mailed them to the Editors, but almost 


every one 


Came hurrying right back to me, soon 
after it was gone. 
But after I had changed my plans, and 
wrote of things I knew 
About the chickens, pigs, and cows, and 
what the farmers do 
The situation was reversed, and now I 


seldom see 


Rejection slips and manuscripts, for checks 


are mailed to me! 
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An Inspiration for Beginning Writers 


By WALTER S. CHANSLER 


In the north part of the old orchard down 
on my father’s farm there stood during my 
childhood days an old apple tree which bore, 
year after year, abundant crops of small, 
worthless apples. It was a large, wide- 
spreading tree, with huge, gnarled branches 
that were worn smooth by the bare feet of 
children. I have never been able to identi- 
fy the variety, nor have | ever seen since 
an apple tree more fruitful. It bore too 
abundantly. Always, there were countless 
little apples which fell off green. We chil- 
dren often tried to eat them; but they were 
hard and sour, and not at all palatable. But 
a few of the apples always hung on and 
ripened. And these—oh, boy, how we would 
eat them! They were mellow, mealy, and 
sweet; and they fairly melted in one’s 
mouth. 

Whenever I think of beginning writers 
there comes to mind the picture of that old 
decrepit apple tree and the bountiful crops 
that it bore. And once more I see in my 
mind’s eye the gnarled, wide-spreading, old 
tree standing there with its scattering, rip- 
ened fruit and its carpet of rotting, knotty, 
worthless apples underneath the almost leaf- 
less branches. For beginning writers are so 
much like that—they don’t hang on to the 
writing game long enough to ripen, to ac- 
quire that smoothness of technique that is 
so necessary to editorial recognition. Too 
often they fall off green. They cannot see 
that, like the green apples, their work at 
first is sour and unpalatable to the editorial 
taste and has not yet acquired the sweet- 
ness that would eventually come with the 
ripening process. And they hang on a 
while; then, because they fail to gain edi- 
torial recognition at once, they become dis- 
couraged and quit the game. Because they 
lack the necessary courage and stamina to 
hang on through the storm of rejections 
and discouragement that comes to every 
writer during his ripening period, they fall 


off green. So let not the beginning writer 
be discouraged; let him hang on, be cour- 
ageous, and fight it through to a finish! 

A most able writer-critic and authority on 
writing subjects once said that a beginning 
writer must go through an apprentice- 
ship of at least a million words before he 
can even hope to attain anything like 
that smoothness and ripeness in his work 
that is so necessary to success in writing. 
“A million words!” I hear some faint- 
hearted young writer exclaim. Yes, a mil- 
lion words—and I believe it! You come to 
know how to write by long practice at writ- 
ing—-you can learn in no other way. Just 


how much writing have you done? Have 
you written your million words? Or half 


of it? If not, you are yet green; you have 
not yet passed through the ripening pro- 
cess, not yet acquired the mellowness, the 
sweetness, that comes with age. You have 
not yet plowed your literary furrow through 
the terra firma of that million words! 
Thinking of giving up the game? My friend, 
you are not yet even well into it; you have 
not yet begun to write! Don’t give up until 
you are at least fairly in the game. 

It’s a great life if you don’t weaken—this 
writer’s life; and if you do weaken you are 
not fit to become a writer. Only those yho 
are courageous and strong of heart, those 
who doggedly plod on through their mil- 
lion-word apprenticeship, obstinately refus- 
ing to be discouraged and downcast by the 
great stream of rejection slips that ever 
threaten to overwhelm them—only such be- 
ginning writers ever acquire that smooth- 
ness of technique and maturity of ideas that 
comes with the ripening process of age. 

3e courageous, brother writer! Don’t be 
discouraged by rejection slips. Aside from 
professional criticism, they are your big- 
gest outside help. Study, read, write! Plod 
through that million words! It’s the only 
way. 

















































Making the Feature Article 
Interesting 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


We well recall the first article we ever 
sold. We had come upon a raiser of pedi- 
greed goats—Toggenburgs, and all that. We 
wrote up a four-thousand word article and 
sent it to a magazine, and back came a letter 
from the editor saying that he would accept 
the manuscript if we would put into it four 
humorous anecdotes—one at the beginning, 
one at the end, and two somewhere in be- 
tween. We gladly supplied the humor— 
which must have been of the beginner’s 
kind, for while the article appeared, none 
of the jokes did. We had taken the hint, 
however, and lightened up the article 
throughout, in addition to appending the 
anecdotes, so that perhaps these were not 
required. 

A call on the editor later on gave me his 
whole philosophy of writing the feature 
article; namely, that it is not enough to 
state bare facts; they must be stated engag- 
ingly, with some of the writer’s personali- 
ty passing into the writing without obtrud- 
ing itself. With this practical point of view 
in mind, we submitted and sold other things 
to the same editor, and it was not long be- 
fore he was tipping me off to “stories” in 
my part of the state which he had learned 
abgut, and which had not come to my at- 
tention. And never, so long as he was 
editor, did we fail to get-into each article 
touches of humor here and there. 

Every other kind of magazine which we 
began writing for seemed to like a touch 
of humor or whimsy in their material. We 
never attempted to sell to a mortician’s 
journal, but we have done articles for re- 
ligious papers and found that a subdued 
note of humor was acceptable even there. 

The writer, however, should never con- 
fuse humor with mere smartness, or at- 
tempts at cleverness. The humor should 
take on a warm, mellow note, with a touch 
of geniality and friendliness in it. Quips 





and epigrams for this reason are not good, 
whereas an anecdote, brief and to the point, 
taken from common, every-day life, or a 
whimsical observation, used for starting off 
the article, will gain the reader’s sympa 
thetic attention from the lead off. This may 
be followed at intervals throughout the 
article with other anecdotes, or observations 
of a humorous or whimsical nature. 

Often these observations and anecdotes 
can be taken from within the subject itself. 
We were reading Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
letters, one time, and came upon something 
he was saying about reading the proofs of 
a new book of his. His hatred of the job, 
and yet his whimsical tolerance of it, sug- 
gested an article for a printer’s magazine, 
and we went to a library and ran through 
the letters of other authors, and soon had 
enough allusions to the business of reading 
proofs to make an article. We were able 
to lead off with a delightful sentence from 
one of the Stevenson’s letters, which set the 
pace for the entire article, and also engaged 
the reader’s attention at the very first. The 
article sold, on its first trip out, to Printing 
Art. 

Doing this article, we might add, lead us 
to pondering on one of our own pet aver- 
sions, the pasting up of “dummy”—for we 
were editing a small magazine at the time, 
and dreaded the approach of the day each 
month when, the type set, we would have 
to paste up the proofs into pages to guide 
the printer in making the type up into the 
final pages for printing. So we wrote a 
humorous poem on the theme and sent it io 
the Jnland Printer, where it found a lodging 
place. 

Feature articles also can be made inter- 
esting by the use of graphs and charts, 
where the subject permits. It has long been 
our idea that the general reader is interested 
in graphs that are not too complicated, 





























whose story can be got at a glance. And 
there is the further fact that the presence 
of a graph inspires a certain degree of con- 
fidence in the feature. Consequently we 
have employed them in dealing with sub- 
jects that permitted. We recall that we once 
wrote up the welfare work performed by a 
big manufacturing company. Although we 
had photographs aplenty, yet we introduced 
a couple of simple charts, illustrating the 
growth of the company’s we'fare work, and 
also one showing the increase in volume of 
industrial welfare work throughout the 
country. 

If you are not familiar with the making 
of graphs and charts, you will find ex- 
amples of the simpler forms in magazines 
like System, while in your public library you 
will probably find books on the technique 
of making them. A form which we fre- 
quently use consists merely of a series of 
squares, black, of different sizes, or of 
heavy black pillars, of varying heights, to 
represent, say, the increase during suc- 
cessive years in the number of radio receiv- 
ing sets. These figures would be based on 
statistics which one would collect while 
eathering material for the article. If you 
are able to draw, further interest can be 
added to the graph by using, instead of the 
syuare or the upright pillar, drawings of 
radio sets of varying sizes to illustrate the 
increase in the industry, and so on, accord- 
ing to whatever subject you are writing 
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about. The “curve” type of graph is more 
complicated and is best attempted only after 
some experience in the simpler charts. 

Photographs should be selected with re- 
ference to their interest value. Often you 
will find these already made, to be selected 
from a collection which a firm, say, has 
made for its files. Here you will be obliged 
to content yourself with what you find. But 
where you make photographs yourself, or 
have a photographer make them, try always 
to get a figure, at least one, in the picture, 
and if possibie, have them in action. 

This matter of having people in your 
story also may sometimes afford more than 
one outlet for a given article. We recall an 
article we wrote one time for the J/lustrated 
World, based upon a drive being made in 
our own state for clean groceries; the state 
board of health gave to each store one of 
three cards, according to the degree to 
which they approached the ideal grocery in 
this respect. We found a grocery with a 
blue card (the highest grading) and had 
the owner of the store himself pose in the 
store window, arranging a display of food- 
stuffs, with the biue card occupying the 
central position. In addition to selling the 
main article to the //lustrated World, we - 
sold a personality sketch of the owner to 
the American Grocer, using a print of the 
same photograph, thus saving the cost of 
the extra photograph of the owner. 
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Owed to the Printer 


By CHARLES L. TOMPKINS 





he perversity of printers is well known, 
They simply won’t set matter as it’s writ; 
The way they tangle up my stuff alone, 
Would make old Tutankhamen have a fit. 


My penmanship has not improved of late, 
Yet I have seen a lot that’s worse than mine; : 
Type-written it still meets the same dire fate— r 
An error spoils the finest written line. 


I know that printers have their troubles, too, 
That proof-readers are prone to miss a point, 

But still, it is that selfsame printer who ‘ 
Is last upon the job that’s out of joint. 





My literary gems by him reset, 
And oft the very atmosphere is blue 


It is with fear and trembling I review | \ 


With maledictions that I afterward regret. f, 

a 

But what’s the use or why further voice complaint? b 
The trouble is organic, chronic, fixed. C 


The printer like the printer’s devil, is no saint, 
Until he is he’ll get our copy mixed. 
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Verse Writing 


Article Number Forty-One in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


THE MYSTERY OF POETRY 


One reason why teachers of English com- 
position or any other kind of composition 
grow cynical about their work is that they 
are trying to teach what is essentially in- 
tangible, never the same twice, subject to no 
fixed rules. Particularly is this statement 
true of one who attempts to teach the writ- 
ing of verse. 

The chemist with certainty, 
“Pour such and such chemicals into a test 
tube, beat it for so long a time, and unless 
have violated instructions, a certain 
reaction will inevitably take place.” The 
astronomer may “By using certain 
definite mathematical formulae, you may 
figure out that on the minute of ten o’clock 
a.m., July 17, 2009, a total eclipse of the 
sun wil be visible in Argentina.” And the 
eclipse will take place (I am no astronomer 
aud predict no eclipse on that date). 


may say 


you 


Say, 


The teacher who attempts to teach the 
wriing of verse—or rather, let us say, of 
poetry—dares venture no such prediction. 
He cannot say, “Take a certain amount of 
alliteration, a number of well-selected per- 
fect rhymes, several carefully chosen im- 





ages—fresh, if possib!e—and seventy iam- 
bic feet, and you will produce a sonnet. He 
cannot even predict that the one who fol- 
lows these instructions will produce good 
verse. How much less can he assert that 
they will make good poetry. 

The most that he can do is to point out 
examples of these various ingredients in 
successful poetry. He cannot assert with 
any degree of surety that the poetry is suc- 
cessful because these ingredients are pres- 
ent; for as soon as he does so, one of his 
students produces something containing all 


poetry at all, or even unsuccessful poetry 
for that matter. And then along comes 
some writer who is able to produce some- 
thing very like peetry without employing 
the carefully worked out formula. 


What makes these lines poetry ? 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 

to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 

come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and nulk without money and with- 
out price. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread? and your labour for 
that which satisfieth not? hearken dili- 
gently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
good,.and let your soul delight itself in 
fatness. 

Incline your ear, and come unto me; 
hear, and your soul shall live; and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. 

Behold, I have given him for a witness 
to the people, a leader and commander to 
the people. 

We may say with some justice that verse 
cannot:be translated; that whoever trans- 
lates verse into verse makes the poetry of 
the original into an entirely new poem in the 
language of translation. Yet here, in a 
translated version that does not even pre- 
tend to be English verse, we have what may 
be recognized as glorious poetry. It is not 
at all necessary to believe what the writer is 
saying or to be in sympathy with his views 
in order to recognize the splendor of what 
he says. 

There is the mystery of poetry well ex- 
emplified. Behind and beyond the medium 
of expression, be it verse or prose, must be 
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the indefinable something that no rules can 
provide for, that no teaching can infallibly 
supply. 

This frank statement must at first sight 
be a discouraging one to many earnest writ- 
ers who are trying to produce poetry. What 
is the good—they might ask—of all your 
articles on the technique of verse, if after 
we have mastered the technique you are to 
damn our compositions with the bare state- 
ment that they are not poetry and that after 
all you do not know what poetry is? Are 
you not, in short, proposing rather coolly 
that, in order to write poetry, we must per- 
form a miracle? 

To such questions the teacher would have 
to answer, “Yes, that is exactly what I am 
demanding. You must learn to perform a 
miracle, because true poetry is always just 
that.” 

While I cannot give any exact recipe for 
the performing of miracles, I can at least 
offer hints gleaned from the comments of 
successful writers about their craft. What- 
ever a miracle may be, we must recognize 
that it is performed, not through cleverness, 
not through tremendgus learning, but 
through some force or forces drawn from 
within. The poet must find within himself 
the power to transform what he writes into 
something more than a mere collection of 
words. What is that power? Various 
writers have submitted various answers. 

Listen to George Ade: “Sometimes I 
think that the difference between the ter- 
ribly commonplace writer and the real 
craftsman depends entirely upon courage. 
The conventional writer uses every word 
in its safe and set and accepted meaning, 
while a writer like Stevenson dares to take 
the old word and give it a new significance. 
Of course, after all, the big trick is to say 
what you have to say as simply and directly 
as possible without straining for effects.” 

Unless I am mistaken, many writers will 
find the first part of that advice in seeming 
contradiction with the last part. The con- 
flict is more apparent than real. We must 
have the courage to say exactly what we 
have to say; that is, never to dress up our 
ideas and feelings in the castoff clothes of 
some other writer’s expression. Of all the 


arts, poetry has suffered the most from the 
habit of borrowing because it is easy to be 
influenced, even if unconsciously, by what 
we have admired. How much easier to bor- 
row an unforgettable phrase than it is to 
invent one equally unforgettable. How 
much less courageous! Why not merely 
quote several lines from a great poet and 
subscribe ourselves below, “I endorse that 
sentiment. (Signed) John Doe.” It would 
be at least more honest. 

“The style of a writer,” asserts, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, “is almost always the faithful 
representative of his mind; therefore if a 
man wish to write a clear style let him begin 
by making his thoughts clear; and if a man 
would write in a noble style let him first 
possess a noble soul.” What shall we say 
of the style of a writer whose work is 
merely a pale ghost of imitation? Shall we 
say that he has no soul of his own? A 
kinder interpretation, perhaps, is that lhe 
has never acquired the courage to let his real 
self come through into what he writes. It 
remains buried under the dust-bin accumu- 
lations of a lifetime spent in reading and 
admiring the work of others. 

One suspects that many writers fall short 
of poetry because they do not recognize the 
difficulty of what they have undertaken. 
They are too easily contented; that are not 
willing to suffer in order that they may 
achieve. As Charles S. Brooks puts it, “All 
these fellows of the inkpot, when writing 
their autobiographies, would serve material 
for our schooling if they printed generous 
pages of the choicer paragraphs with marks 
of erasure and correction. Ripening ver- 
sions of the Grecian Urn, for example, 
would give us a hint or so to mend our own 
verse. We could rummage, as it were, in 
Walter- Pater’s wastebasket and study his 
struggle to perfection. And to smooth out 
the succession of his rising triumph would 
be of better-use than the study of any 
treatise on style. Crippled sentences would 
acquire bit by bit an easy grace and speed 
which, in the final reading, we might swear 
were of swift impromptu.” Elsewhere, Mr. 
Brooks says of his own struggle to perfec- 
tion, “I learned that only in long hours, in 
full and exacting days, may success be won. 
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One must work when his brain is tired, and 
not sit idle for some exultant morning to 
drive his pen. A man must stay at 
his stodgy desk and write himself to better 
humor for his task. Business teaches this, 
and were Greenwich Village of harsher dis- 
cipline it would dab and trifle less.” 

Much to the same general tenor is the tes- 
timony of Irvin S. Cobb: “I envy those 
who dash off these priceless gems. You 
should see me some morning when I’m in 
the mood for dashing off the stuff. There 
[ sit dashing it off at the rate of about an 
inch and a half an hour, and using drops of 
sweat for punctuations. They say 
Thackeray worked three weeks once over 
a single paragraph, and then threw it away 
and started in all over again. What ails the 
rest of us is that we work long hours over 
those paragraphs, and then haven’t enough 
sense to throw them away. We leave them 
in.” 

lf these various paragraphs of advice 
and admonition have a fault, it is that they 
tend to create an impression somewhat mis- 
leading. Mere brute force and awkward- 
ness are not enough for the poet. I have 
no doubt that as much energy goes into the 
shaping of the molecules of a butterfly’s 
wing as into the making of a steel rail. They 
are not therefore equivalents. 

The struggle of the poet is of a particular 
kind. Since we have listened to the com- 
mendation of Walter Pater, a prose poet if 
ever one existed, let us ask him to reveal 
to us his literary method. Listen to this: 
“It would take me a long time to formulate 
the rules, conscious or unconscious, which I 
have followed in my humble way. I think 
they would one and all, be reducible to 
Truthfulness—truthfulness, I mean, to one’s 
own inward view or impression. It seems 
to me that all the excellencies of composi- 
tion, clearness, subtlety, beauty, freedom, 
severity, and any others there may be, de- 
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pend upon the exact propriety with which 
language follows or shapes itself to the con- 
sciousness within.” 

In that last sentence is much food for 
thought. [et the would-be poet read it over 
and over again. Right there, I think, we 
have much of what we are seeking. 

Words are, after all, a difficult, and often 
a clumsy vehicle for conveying our thoughts 
and emotions. Poetry is the interpretation 
of life in terms of beauty. The struggle of 
the poet is to find words that will inevitably 
express his own beautiful thoughts of the 
world in which he lives. So difficult is the 
struggle that most of us surrender before 
we are fairly started. 

Even when we do understand what we 
have to do; even when we resolve not to 
content ourselves with merely using the ex- 
pressions better poets have invented before 
us, the struggle is only begun. If we are 
ever successful—if we do succeed in achiev- 
ing a truthful expression of our own inward 
impression shaped with “clearness, subtlety, 
beauty, freedom, severity,” then we may 
honestly say that we have accomplished 
a miracle. 

Since this view of the difficulties of his 
craft might be expected to have a sobering 
effect on any poet, I cannot forbear adding 
to Pater’s list a comment on the word 
freedom. To accomplish a miracle, how- 
ever soberly and laboriously, is a great deal. 
To accomplish it with seeming ease, as 
though it were tossed off with a smile, or 
with the laughter of a young god diverting 
himself to while away an afternoon, is even 
a greater accomplishment. I make this 
comment merely because we are too likely to 
follow the English tradition of taking pleas- 
ure sadly. One of the rarest things is good, 
humorous verse. Let nobody turn up a 
scornful nose at it. We have too little of it. 


Comments on Mr. Kennedy’s articles may 
be addressed to him, care Writer’s Digest. 
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THE PROFESSION OF WRITING 
The field of knowledge requisite to the 
more successful conduct of an author’s 
literary business has been greatly widened 
by the development of trade-paper chan- 
nels, the feature fields, syndicates, the daily 
press, and the scientific journals. Indeed, 
publication expansion has caused the writer 
to enter upon new and broader fields of 
knowledge in order to match his achieve- 
ments with his literary opportunities. 

This new development is tending to make 
writing an applied science. Under the new 
conditions made possible by this develop- 
ment, success in writing must mean some- 
thing very different from the mere acquisi- 
tion of money. In writing, the able man 
earns a larger income than a less able man. 
So does the able man in other professions— 
in law, in medicine or sales engineering; 
and even in those professions more remote 
from mere money making, like teaching or 
church work. The public’s demand for 
talent and ability is so great and the supply 
so small, that the price of talent and ability 
is high in every field of activity. 

In the field of modern writing, so rich in 
opportunity for the exercise of the writer’s 
finest and most varied mental faculties and 
literary qualities, money cannot be regarded 
as the legitimate end. Neither can mere 
growth in fame be admitted as a worthy 
ambition. Nor can any one, mindful of his 
serious responsibility to society, and per- 
haps to time, view writing as a game, since 
with the conduct of his writing, human 
happiness or misery is inextricably inter- 
woven. 

Real success in writing is to be found 
in achievements comparable with those of 
the masters of time—Dickens, Thackeray, 
Goethe, and a host of others. And the joys 
sought in the profession of writing must be 
like their joys, not that vulgar satisfaction 
experienced in the acquisition of money, or 
in the winning of ephemeral fame. 


INTEGRITY IN EDITING 

The editor has a certain duty, not only 
to his readers, but to society as a whole. 
His publication is a social institution. It 
supplies the public with their reading needs, 
it supplies them with their mental stimula- 
tion. The publication which serves the peo- 
ple best succeeds the best. Unjust and un- 
social practices in publishing have made it 
necessary that there should be certain rules 
to the conduct of a publication. 

So we have a law of copyright, a law 
of plagiarism, and laws pertaining to pub- 
lishing. The tendency seems to be for these 
laws to increase in number. The editor 
should recognize the tendency and _ stand 
for it rather than against it. It is a not- 
able fact that 
throughout the country as 
these laws and the rights of the authors are 


publications advertised 


recognizing 


meeting with success. Good editing, clean 
literature, good publishing, and _ business 
methods, form the central ideas in this 
rapidly growing social ideal. The editor 
who is a little ahead of the absolute require- 
ments in supplying his public with what 
they consider best, succeeds the best in the 
long run. 

The day of the dishonest editor and 
publisher has not yet passed, by any means, 
nor is it likely that it will pass altogether. 
But there is certainly an increasing number 
of people who prefer to buy their reading 
matter from the editor and publisher who 
presents his publication for what it is, 
rather than under the guise of something 
it is not. The standards and policies of 
the publications should be set forth. There 
may not always be profit in selling publi- 
cations under this policy, but editorial suc- 
cess in the long run must give full value 
to the reading public. 
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Everyman’s English Dictionary 


The production of several lexicographers 
during the past eight years has given us the 
Iveryman’s Dictionary, the most recent 
addition to the Everyman’s series of books. 
The present volume is intended to be a 
convenient working dictionary that would 
be easy of reference, yet at the same time 
comprehensive and compact. The Every- 
man’s Library embraces models of con- 
ciseness in literature and this dictionary is a 
notable addition. Attention has been paid to 
insertion of words in natural history, bota- 
ny, geology, physics, and other scientific 
branches, and all technical terms which need 
to be abreast with the present state of 
science, and yet which need be explained 
in terms understood by the layman. Many 
words have been added to the English lan- 
guage since the late war and some words, 
once regarded as slang, have been admitted 
into good standing in modern parlance. It 
was the aim of the compilers to give each 
word a proper place and a clear meaning, 
cutting out, meanwhile, superfluous defini- 
tions. For anyone not owning a concise 
book of definitions Everyman’s Dictionary 
will be just the thing. 

Everyman’s Dictionary, English. No. 776, 

Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 





The Science of Playwriting 


Exact definition and limitations of the 
writing of the play have never been con- 
sidered in the light of possibility, but it re- 
mains for M. L. Malevinsky’s systematic 
studies of the stage and its literary prod- 
ucts to give legal and scientific formulas 
to this branch of constructive writing. “The 
Science of Playwriting” is the fruit of Mr. 
Malevinsky’s thirty years experience as one 
of the leading legal authorities on matters 
of the stage. His book is a systematized 
study of the rules and ideals that underlie 
playwriting. 





Mr. Malevinsky presents an entirely new 
conception of dramatic construction and 
his theories, a!though radically different 
from anything presented thus far on play 
writing, are based on his sound analysis of 
what the play is and what it should and 
should not be. Mr. Malevinsky seeks to an- 
swer “What is a play?” His answer to this 
question is set in a definite algebraic for- 
mula of the fundamental laws and prin- 
ciptes which govern dramatic craftsman- 
ship. Students of the dramatic arts and 
every writer will find this book a fund of 
information and an introduction to a new 
study of playwriting in the light of Mr. 
Malevinsky’s definition. 

“The Science of Playwriting.” By Moses 

L. Malevinsky. New York: Brentano’s. 





The Young Man and Journalism 


To the young man about to embrace jour- 
nalism as a life work, Chester S. Lord’s 
vocational work, “The Young Man and 
Journalism” will have a stimulating effect. 
Mr. Lord, formerly managing editor of the 
New York Sun, has written a book that is 
more a textbook than a philosophic dissec- 
tion of the editorial work of the daily news- 
papers. The work of the newspaper man is 
described in a practical way and the easy 
conversational style makes this volume dev- 
lightful to read, as opposed to the more 
profound newspaper textbooks. Mr. Lord 
deals in turn with the “cub” experiences of 
the reporter, the collection of news and the 
preparation of copy, the art of newspaper 
composition, writing for the editorial page, 
the technical press, the weekly and village 
press, and the rewards of journalism. The 
duty and accomplishments of the newspaper 
comes in for a large share of the discussion. 
The writer will find this book a valuable aid 
in his journalistic pursuits. 

“The Young Man and Journalism.” By 


Chester S. Lord. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Dear Forum EpiTor: 

Will you please allow me a brief reply 
to Mr. Frederick C. Davis’s criticism of my 
article in your February issue, which criti- 
cism you printed in this department. 

I had put my ideas in so brief a space 
that it does not surprise me to receive ques- 
tions about them. Mr. Davis expresses a 
definite disagreement with my assertion that 
the “human interest” in a story is propor- 
tioned to the degree and intensity of the 
conflicts involved. 

Ignoring the apparent contradiction in 
Mr. Davis’s second and third paragraphs 
as to his own attitude towards the term 
“human interest,” let me deal with the ques- 
tion of “trouble” or “conflict.” 

Mr. Davis fails to find any “trouble” or 
“conflict” in Julian Street’s “Mr. Bisbee’s 
Princess,” the O. Henry prize winning story 
of last year; in Sinclair Lewis’s novel 
“Babbit”; and in “The Constant Nymph,” 
by Margaret Kennedy. In my opinion there 
are very real conflicts and certainly plenty 
of “trouble” in all of these stories; though 
less in Julian Street’s story than in the other 
two. The conflict in Mr. Street’s story is 
indeed rather slight, and in this connection 
Mr. Street’s own comment on hearing he 
had won the prize is interesting. He is 
quoted as saying he thought very little of 
this story, and I am inclined to agree with 
him. Its sentimentalism carries it. 

Practically all the conflicts in these three 
stories are internal and therefore psycho- 
logical; therefore again not revealed in 
overt action. They are the hardest kind 
of conflicts, in other words, to see. Bab- 
bit’s trouble all but forced him to leave his 
home, and Lewis .Dodd deserted his wife 
and joined a mistress, and as a result of her 
conflict, committed suicide. 


I have not read the other novels Mr. 
Davis refers to. 

Mr. Davis is right in accusing me of 
vagueness regarding the meaning of novelty 
in a story. A whole volume would be nec- 
essary to fully explain what novelty means. 
Questions of current history, news value, 
mass psychology, and editorial policies are 
here involved. Mr. Davis’s explanation of 
novelty of substance and pattern is very 
helpful. 

Tuomas H. U2ZzeE t. 
New York. 





To THE Forum Epitor: 

Though writing has been with me an avo- 
cation—a sideline only, I have had my “ups 
and downs” in dealing with editors. I find 
that, on the whole they are not so bad as 
painted by some. They are really “just 
folks.” They have differing viewpoints. 
The story or article which has been curtly 
declined by one of the craft may be eagerly 
accepted by another. 

Once upon a time I submitted a bit of 
verse to Farm and Home, a humorous skit, 
with no malicious intent. 

It was returned with a sharp rebuke. 
“Your little poem is good,” the editor said, 
“but why portray the faults or follies of 
your fellow creatures ?” 

The offending poem was accepted by t 
National Magazine of Boston and an un- 
expected check soon followed. 

In some editorial offices manuscripts are 
quickly accepted or returned. In others, 
months may elapse before you learn the fate 
of your “brain. child.” 

Many years ago | submitted a collection 
of playlets and recitations to a prominent 
educational company. After weeks of wait- 
ing for a decision, I sent a letter of inquiry. 
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I was assured that the manuscript had been 

returned. However, after the lapse of a 
year it was returned. 

Not very long ago I sent a batch of play- 
lets, recitations and history stories to a book 
publisher of the Mid-West. It was retained 
“on consideration,” for months. In the 
meantime I lost an opportunity of effect- 
ing a sale elsewhere. 

A manuscript submitted to Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard was returned after months of 
consideration, with the comment that other 
material, previously received, would sell as 
readily. 

But | have had more pleasant experiences. 

Many years ago a_five-thousand-word 
sketch entitled “The Story of William 
Penn,” was accepted by an editor for pub- 
lication in a series of illustrated booklets. 
finding that the series did not promise 
adequate pecuniary returns it was discon- 
tinued. My story was returned with the 
payment agreed upon. 

Another pleasant surprise was experi- 
enced when, after a playlet had been held 
for consideration for months, I received a 
check and copies of the booklet. I had 
given up the hope of ever seeing the sketch 
in print. 

The editor apologized fer his delay. 
“But, I suppose we are no worse than other 
companies,” he said. 

D. A. H. 
College Place, Wash. 


Forum Epiror: 

In a story by a well known writer, the 
leading character, an elderly lady, prom- 
inent in church activities, when under the 
stress of excitement, involuntarily exclaims 
“Damn!”—*I mean darn,” she apologizes. 

Now, why a “damn,” or even a “darn” 
would issue from the lips of an elderly lady 
of the type portrayed, is more than I can 
understand. 
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Well-bred, refined women of the type 
portrayed, who -were reared in late Vic- 
torian days would not even think slang, or 
“cuss” words, however angry, or excited. 

Modern fiction is almost universally 
punctuated with the slang, phrases formerly 
used only in the speech of the ignorant and 
ill-bred. 

“Gosh,” “darn” and an_ occasional 
“damn,” are liberally used in the conversa- 
tion of the charming heroines. Even in 
worthwhile articles these interjections are 
often employed. 

In a rather scholarly article occurs a 
beginning with “I know darn 
well—” rather ungrammatical, as well as 
slangy, don’t you think? It may be that 
slang and profanity add “pep” to the mod- 
ern literature, but to one reared in the at- 
mosphere of seventies, eighties and nineties 
these “by-words” seem superlatively silly, 
and unpardonably coarse. 


sentence 


Detia A. HEywoop. 
College Place, Wash. 


Forum EpirTor: 

I have observed that writers of fiction, 
famous, near-famous and infamous, are 
guilty of a breach in the usage of proper 
English in writing dialogue. Thus: 


(INCORRECT ) 


“T am to stay here,” answered Dale. 


( CORRECT ) 


“I am to stay here,” Dale answered. 
May I not suggest that it might be a very 
good and useful idea were you to print the 
above “pointer” for the benefit of “coming” 
writers and a “call-down” for the older 
writers ? 
B. H. 


San Jose, California. 




































Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Mrs. L. G. R—Take this matter up with 
the postal authorities. When the company 
signed the contract they were bound to live 
up to the terms of the contract. Submit all 
your correspondence to your local post- 
master or the postmaster at the city in which 
this company is located, for investigation. 


G. 1—We do not know of any list of 
house organs issued by automobile, tire, and 
accessories companies. 


A, E. H.—As long as there are no con- 
flictions in your series you can submit it 
to the business papers you mentioned. Write 
a personal letter to the editors of these 
magazines, and if possible enc!ose the first 
article of the series. For a list of the publi- 
cations which use this class of material see 
the Writer’s Market department .of this 
publication every month. 


Mrs. G. W.S.—A story the size you men- 
tion should be sent flat with pasteboard 
protection. Do not use anything to hold 
the pages together that wou!d interfere with 
the handling and reading of your copy. 

If the hole has been punched through the 
manuscript where it does not interfere with 
the reading matter, a brad can be used. 
However it would be better to retype the 
manuscript. 

Announcement of this award will be 
made shortly, together with full details for 
the submitting of manuscripts. 

If the copy is not soiled the manuscript 
may be sent out with the clip. Editors na- 
turally expect an author to be exact in his 
or her word count, but the length of some 
articles makes it almost an impossibility to 


This department is for the use of our readers. Questions touching upon the writing and marketing of i} 
articles, stories, etc., will be answered in this department by the editorial staff of the WRITER'S DIGEST. 
Questions must be submitted in typewritten form and the lines must be double-spaced. Address all ques 
tions and comments to the QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St. 





Question and Answer Department | 


accurately count the number of words. 
Count the number of words in the first ten 
lines on the first page, take the average 
number of words in each line and multiply 
by the number of lines, for the printer’s 
count. 


D.S. R.—It is not a discourtesy not to send 
a “thank you” note to an editor for a check 
received. In fact, editors appreciate it more 
if you do not. Sketches can be of any size 
when used accompanying a story of the type 
you write. A black ink sketch would be 
better than the water color. 


J. F. C—Many grammarians say that an 
adverb should never come between the sign 
of the infinitive to and the verb; as, “to in- 
telligently study.” However this usage is 
now and then used by good authors and its 
use is becoming more prevalent. 

IV. B—Submit the poetry to the maga- 
zines. When they are published the copy- 
right will be taken out in the name of the 
magazine. When the poems are ready for 
compilation into book form write the pub- 
lishers of the individual publications and 
ask that they give permission for the in- 
clusion of the poem in your book. 


A. W.A—Yes, the author has the right 
of giving this permission. However for the 
better interests of the author it would he 
better to discuss this problem with the pub- 
lishers of the magazine. 

Mrs. L. J—One of the fundamental 
marketing principles is a knowledge of the 
listed requirements of editors and publish- 
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ers. This and other magazines devoted to 
the interests of writers contain monthly de- 
partments listing the requirements of edi- 
tors. Several books have been published for 
guiding the writer in the selection of 


markets. 

A. W. A—The Writer’s Club of Amer- 
ica, East Orange, N. J., is an organization 
hat meets the requirements stated in your 
letter. A membership fee of $5.00, which 
includes a manuscript service, is charged. 


G. J—You can have it produced or 
sold for book publication. It would be 
better, however, to have it produced first. 
You can sell it for production in England 
after its production in Canada. The royal- 
ties depend upon the success of the play, 
the amount of payment being determined by 
the author and producer, the terms to be 
stated in the contract. It would be better 
to write your own song lyrics. 


i. W.—Do not submit this series to more 
than one syndicate at once. What would 
you do if three of the syndicates would 
accept your series at the same time? 


J. M. H.—Biographies of the different 
presidents can be found in every public 
library. Consult your city librarian or refer 
to book lists published by different book 
stores. A letter to the larger book publish- 
ers will supply the desired list. 

Rk. S. T.—The mythological legend quoted 
by you is correct, as a glance at any work 
of fables and legends will show. However, 
for the sake of clarity why not have one of 
your characters refer to this legend, or 
better still, make a three or four line refer- 
ence to it in the first pages of your story, 
preferab‘y, immediately after the title. : 
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Mrs. E. C. A.—tThe head offices of the 
Stuart Walker Co. are at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. Stock companies do not, 
as a general rule, follow the procedure out- 
lined in your letter as to the buying of 
stories for transformation into plays. Text- 
books on the writing of plays can be pro- 
cured at almost any bookstore. 


N. B.—You are not too young to begin 
writing. However try to get as much edu- 
cation and as much experience as you can. 
And remember that your failures are but 
stepping stones to the final success. 


N. J. S—When submitting a synopsis to 
a producing company the cast of characters 
should be included with your synopsis. 


M.A. L—You misinterpreted the editor’s 
annotation. The proper reading of this 
should be “Too much black.” <A glance at 
your puzzle lay-out shows a predominance 
of black squares, whereas editors want less 
black and more word squares. 


E. N. A.—The following is a good plan 
to use when an editor fails to report on a 
manuscript : 

1. Write the editor and ask for a deci- 
sion on your manuscript. 

2. Two weeks after that letter write the 
editor referring to your first letter. 

3. Ten days after your second letter 
write the editor and ask if the manuscript 
has been received or if it is being returned. 

t. Ten days aiter the third letter write 
the editor that the manuscript has been 
withdrawn from sale and is being offered 
to other markets. Tell him that he must not 
use the story. Take precautions to see that 
this final letter reaches the editor. 

















































































It is a proven fact that not one composer 
in a hundred possesses the ability to write 
a complete piano arrangement of the mel- 
ody he has created. If he is familiar with 
harmony and theory and has experience in 
this line, it is all right for him to write his 
own arrangement, but if not, he should 
give it to a professional arranger to write. 

The professional’s arrangement and per- 
fect form will draw the attention of a pub- 
lisher much quicker than one arranged by 
an amateur. A professional arranger can 
always bring out the good points of a mel- 
ody and help to put it over. 

If you feel you are not competent to 
write a piano arrangement to your melody, 
then seek the services of 2 professional ar- 
ranger who specializes in this class of work. 
The cost is trivial compared to the favorable 
results that might accrue from -being ac- 
cepted by a reliable publisher. 

Many times a composer who is capable 
of arranging his own songs does not choose 
the right key for them. Try and write your 
song with not more than two sharps or 
three flats. Look over a few of the current 
hits and you will notice that most of the 
professional song writers observe this rule. 

An aspiring writer sent me two of her 
songs last week, and one of them was writ- 
ten in five sharps and the other in five flats. 
She had created a fairly good melody, but 
had attempted to write her own arrange- 
ment in those difficult keys and then she 
wondered why her songs were not accepted. 
Always be sure your song is arranged prop- 
erly and in a key that will not make it too 
difficult to play. 

Another point the average amateur fails 
to observe is the range of his songs. The 
average range of a popular song should be 
an octave or one or two notes over. Asa 
general rule “C” should be the lowest note. 
Of course bass solos are different, but I 
am speaking of popular songs. 


The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


A young piano teacher sent me a ballad 
she had composed, with a letter stating it 
had been rejected by at least six publishers. 
I looked it over and found that she had at- 
tempted to arrange it herself in pencil. The 
key was in four sharps and the range was 
nearly two octaves. In spots she had created 
a good, flowing melody, but the beauty of 
it was lost in the arrangement she had at- 
tempted and the range she had chosen. 


If you have the knack of writing novelty, 


comic or jazzy songs, why be serious by try- 


ing to write ballads. Unless you possess 
the talent of writing in all branches stick 
to the character of songs you can and enjoy 
writing, and perseverance will eventually 
stamp you a specialist in your particular 
line. 





SEND YOUR POEM NOW 
Let us give you free advice. Our composers and serv:ce are tl 
BEST. Send 25c stamps for four printed piano parts of different 
styles. Then tell us what style music you prefer for your po 
This insures satisfaction. WORK GUARANTEED. 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 
Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism 
If good we will go 50:50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Ukulele arrange- 
ments. Piano Rolls made from MSS. All work 
guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 











- SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration, Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 











[ WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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Of course there are a few exceptions to 
this ru'e. Quite a few staff writers have 
the knack of writing any kind of a song. 
The “Mammy” songs prevalent a few years 
ago were written by “Bronx bred” song- 
sters who had never been below the Mason- 
Dixon line, but they possessed the “knack 
that gets the jack.” 

For over ten years I have been in the 
songwriting game and specialized in blues, 
coon-shouts and jazz songs. I wrote this 
class of songs, not because I knew how to 
write them, but because I enjoyed writing 
them. I have changed my tactics, however, 
owing to the trend of times towards bal- 
lads and the type of songs popular today. 
| »m devoting my time now to the class of 
songs now current and will continue to do so 
until the cycle of “blackfacism” appears 
on the horizon. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. Established 1876 


anannatt ZIMMERMAN ono’ 





















ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 























SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 





















ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


Composer and Arranger of Music. Music 

to words and words to music. Address: 

6 West 128th St., New York City, U. S. A. 
Telephone, Harlem 0779 





SONG WRITERS 
Send us your songs; only honest opinion given. Re- 
vising and arranging by recognized successful com- 
posers.. We publish all kinds of sheet music, song 
books, and make rolls of songs; all work guaranteed 
correct. It will pay you to publish your own numbers, 
THE JOHN PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Dawson, Ga. 
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By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “Writing 


the Popular Song.” ° 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling | ema songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 


22 EB. 12th Street 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells he how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 





A list of the most prominent music publishers of 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohie 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BE 


PE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the need of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, 


will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The editor of Rays From the Rose Cross offers 
five prizes for the five best manuscripts submitted 
before May 1, 1927. The first prize offered is 
$25; second prize, $ $15; third prize, $10, and two 
prizes of $5 each. Writers whose articles are ac- 
cepted, but do not win prizes, are given a year’s 
subscription. The following will give the reader 
an idea of what is desired: Mystical stories and 
interesting personal experiences, bringing out some 
phase of the occult teachings; philosophical ar- 
ticles on mysticism, occultism, philosophy and re- 
ligion, either theoretical or practical; astrological 
articles, both esoteric and exoteric; and health 
articles, bringing out interesting scientific and oc- 
cult facts about the human body. Also articles on 
the gaining and retaining of health. We do not 
accept articles on crystal gazing, mediumship, or 
other negative forms of psychic development. 
Manuscripts must contain not less than 2,500 words 
and should, if possible, be typewritten and double 
spaced. Write the words “Manuscript Competi- 
tion” at the top of the first page; also name, ad- 
dress and number of words. More than one manu- 
script may be submitted by the same writer. Man- 
uscripts are accepted subject to slight modification, 
in order to bring them within the requirements of 
our philosophy. 


The Independent Order Brith Sholom, publish- 
ing the “Brith Sholom News,’ announces its sec- 
ond annual Prize Story Contest for the best stories 
of Jewish interest. A first prize of $75; a second 
prize of $50 ; a third prize of $40; and a fourth 
prize of $25 will be given. In addition, $10 will 
be paid for other stories accepted and used. The 
niin should not be less than 2,500 words 
and not more than 3,500 words. All contributions 
must reach Independent Order Brith Sholom, 506 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, not later than April 20, 
.1927. The right to publish all stories submitted 
is reserved. The rules of the contest are as fol- 
lows: All contributions must be typewritten on 
one side of paper only, the stories must be signed 
by an assumed name, and enclosed with your sub- 
mission there must be a sealed envelope, on the 
outside of which there must be written the as- 
sumed name of the contestant, and enclosed in the 
envelope a paper containing name of contestant, 
address and age. 


The American Arbitration Crusade offers $500 
in prizes for letters, editorials, articles, sermons, 
slogans, cartoons and public demonstrations, urg- 
ing the prevention of war through arbitration. The 
five prizes will be awarded as follows: $100 for 
the best letter, editorial or article appearing before 
July 4, 1927, in any publication having at least 
5,000 circulation; $100 for the best cartoon ap- 
pearing as above; $100 for the best slogan appear- 
ing as above; $100 for the best public demonstra- 





tion or concerted endeavor for obligatory arbitra- 
tion, and $100 for the best sermon preached before 
July, 1927. The idea is to induce our Government 
to pds war by negotiating treaties between the 
United States and every other nation providing for 
obligatory arbitration or adjudication of all “028 
putes that may arise between them. Competitor 
for the above prizes must send in proof "4 their 
entries to be received not later than July +, 1927, 
addressed to American Arbitration Crusade, 11! 
East 3lst Street, New York. 

The Youth's Companion, 30 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, in order to encourage young 
writers and to discover new ones, 1s sponsoring a 
Junior Fiction Contest, as part of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary program. Boy and girl authors 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty are eligible 
to enter, and for the best short story, written in 
English, $500 will be awarded. The second and 
third awards are $200 and $100, respectively. The 
contest opened December 30, 1926, and will 
close April 15, 1927. In addition to the cash 
awards the winning stories will be published in 
The Youth's Companion shortly after the judg 
make their decisions, which will be final. For 
rules governing the contest and further detai 
write the Secretary, Junior Fiction Contest, 7/e 
Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





A prize of $5, in addition to whatever the story 
brings when sold by them, is being offered by The 
B-B_ Service Company, 995 East Rich ihe 
Columbus, Ohio, for the best mystery or detectiy 
story submitted between March 15 and April 15, 
1927. If you have not received their “Letter of 
Instructions” covering this, with contract blanks, 
write for it first. 


The Contest Guide offers as first prize $10, as 
second prize three full year subscriptions and a 
third prize three half year subscriptions to the 
“Guide” for the best answers to the question, 
“What do you think is the best kind of contest, 
and why?” The answer is limited to two hun- 
dreds words and will be adjudged by clearness, 
neatness, brevity and attractiveness. Entries will 
be received until March 14. We reserve the right 
to publish all or part of any entry and our de- 
cision is final. Address, Contest Editor, Contest 
Guide, 714 N. Hamline Avenue, St. Paul, Minn 





Writer's Club of America, 116 Rhode Island 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J. “We are anxious to 
announce that two months ago we started public: 
tion of a monthly magazine, ‘Valentino Stories 
We have already 2,700 subscribers. Contributions 
come from the members of the club. Thus in- 
spired by this success, we have decided to offer a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ities Courses ‘are the best I know any- 
thing about. The students certainiy receive 
big value for what they pay. The fact that 
not only beginners but many professional 
writers are numbered among the students 
speaks well for the Institute.” 


Cut Clavcen— 


mystery storics, western stories, sea 
stories, serials. . . Regular contributor to “The 
Saturday Evening Post.” In alimost every issue of 
“Success.” 


. writer of 











“He will go 


even bigger 


in 1927” 


“Here's a chap who’s going good right 
now and will go even bigger in 1927,” 
is what is said of Carl Clausen. Almost 
everything he can write is contracted 
for, a year ahead. Editors depend upon 
his giving them what they want. He 
writes with judgment and applied pur- 
pose... sure of his craft! 

Experience may or may not make 
you sure of your craft. But accept the 
strength and judgment of the Palmer 
Institute. Accept their logic, their in- 
sight, their ability to help you put 
color, romance and life into a handful 
of little words. Accept their critical 
and creative inspiration!—and you 
take the guess out of your writing. 
You shape your story witha quiet cun- 
ning. The kind of story to appeal, for 
instance, to the editor of Child Life, 
of McCall’s. 
There’s no long, slow drill. The story’s 
the thing! The Palmer Institute knows 
after your first lesson what markets 


or of Adventure, or 


you can be equipped to reach right 
now. Later, as your talent quickens 
and is enriched, you reach higher-cents- 
per-word markets. But your first in- 
terest is in your first check for your 
first Palmer story. 

Palmer courses are also endorsed by: 


Jim TULLY 
Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
RutH Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HuGHES 
KATHERINE NEWLIN Burt 
ALeEx McLaren 
Jute M. LirpMANN 
CHARLES KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREEN 


Use the coupon for more information. 














PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Crayton HAMILTON - - President 
FREDERICK PALMER - Vice-president 
Please 
the course I have checked. 
C) Short Story Writ'nz 
CO Photoplay Writing 








All correstondcnce strictly confidential 
- ’ 


No salesiian will call on you 


15-Q 


send me, without any obligation, details about 


C] English and Self-Expression 
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Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D'Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 














WRITERS’ BULLETIN 
The News Bulletin and Journal for Writers. Only 
50c per year. Monthly. 
NEW TEXT-BOOK 
Dramatic Fiction, published by the BUREAU, will be 
sent for 25c extra. 
BUREAU OF LITERATURE 


Little Falls, Minnesota 











“The Hundred Best Markets For Your Photos” 
By Paul Glenn Holt, 


This booklet, sent to any address for 20c silver, con- 
tains the names, addresses, wants of the best buyers 
of your photographs and captions among the magazines 
and newspapers. Worth dollars immediately to any 
writer and camera owner. 


R. SNYDER, Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston, Mass. 











INVEST 
in Building and Loan Associations. Get a 
pleasant, safe, satisfactory yield on your 
savings. Our FREE book explains fully. 
Write today. 
EDITOR NEWS 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 














RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books attractive- 
ly. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete print- 
ing and publishing service for writers including sales 
assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book “Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S METHODS 
(Continued from page 6) 


man’s Yearbook or the Annual Report of 
the Governor of Nigeria, his method there- 
after was the same as mine. He cut his 
drafts all to pieces, with scissors, often a 
single sentence at a time; he rearranged and 
combined and compared in exactly the same 
unspeakably mechanical way. He made six, 
seven, eight such drafts. And look at the 
results ! 

But let me explain how 
discover, before Anatole France and I met 
on this plane, how my method, forced on me 
by circumstances, could be used for creative 
I had, off and on, for many years, 
But they somehow 


[ happened to 


writing. 
tried to write stories. 
always wandered off into a bog, and I left 
them there. I simply could not find the 
least end of a rope with which to pull them 
out. 

Then I took up a course in motion pic- 
ture scenario writing at Columbia. This 
time I simply had to get somewhere, regard- 
less of my agonies on the way. Something 
had to be handed One immediate ad- 
vantage to me of the scenario over the usual 
story form was that I had to throw over- 
board every scrap of subjectivity. No 
musings, no opinions, no surmises, no fond 
memories could go into my composition, 
nothing, absolutely nothing but what an in- 
ward eye could see on an imaginary screen. 
And it had to be an eye sharpened, for 
it had to see the souls of people, their in- 
tentions, their reactions, the steps of the plot 
and the mood of the story, in physical de- 
A deaf man ought to. make a 
So I looked at 
this screen set up within me, and wrote. 
But when I had finished 


tails alone. 
wonderful scenario writer. 


That was easy. 
there was nothing there but a jumble 
description, though heading, to be sure, in 
more or less one direction. It looked hope- 
less. I made a new start, and then another, 
but I simp'y walked around in a circle. 
Then I remembered that stuffy method 
I used in office hours. So I got out my scis- 
sors. And with the scissors came the be- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“If a writer were restricted to the 
Purchase of only one book and asked 


us for a suggestion, our unhesitating 
reply would be: “‘March’s Thesaurus 


Dictionary.” - The volume is without 

parallel in the vast realm of writers’ 

's.""— The Writer’s Digest. 

—will be of constant use on the writ- 

ing desk.””— American Mercury. 
Unmistakably the 

volume reference work in the world.”— 

Writer’s Monthly. 


greatest single- 








WRITERS DIGEST 


7.55-do they always 


They are the mirror of your mind—those thousands of precious 
words you use every day. Your success as a writer depends on 
‘how well you use them. 

They are teeming with power to make you a successful 
writer—or to stamp you in spite of your education as a per- 
son of loose thinking habits. 

You have realized this. Yet how often you have found 
yourself handicapped by your inability to use words accurately, 
forcibly, exactly—both in writing and speaking. 

How often you halt and stumble over them, perhaps in 
passages where you feel the most need for fluent expression, 
wondering constantly, “Are they ad 


saying exactly what I mean! 
You Can Make Words Fit Like Gloves 


Have you ever counted the hours you have lost searching for words— 
words which perha {ps you de not even know exist in our wonderfully 
expressive language? 

Perhaps you have referred to your dictionary only to find it unable to 
supply the word you’d forgotten—or confusing in its many conflicting def- 
initions, 

Perhaps you have studied English courses—and found them lacking in 
power to teach you how to choose the words most fitted for your purpose. 

But it is possible for you to write with the knowledge that you are using 
words exactly. 

‘ou can have at your very finger tips the exact words to express your 
every shade of meaning, to present your every thought exactly—words that 
fit your needs like gloves. 


Here is Mastery of the 
Mighty English Language 


—the Treasure House of Words and Knowledge-——a key to the success that 
rewards ability to use the exact word at the right time. 

Here—in this remarkable book—is power to use words eloquently, 
lingly, vigorously—with the dynamic force of EXACTNESS. 

A flip of the pages and you have your exact word before you in a few 
seconds’ time—and have it in relation to the words associated or opposed 
in meaning. 

It defines the word—it supplies the word you have forgotten or do not 
know— it places in your hands complete control of the whole English 
language. 


spark- 


You, as a writer, will find it more valuable than any other book 
on your shelves. 


It is more than a mere There is no other book 
word book like it in the world 


—more than a book of definitions. It is No other book contains the distinctive 
full of facts which in themselves are a patented arrangement which makes this book 
liberal education. so valuable. Only a March could have written 
it. Only the World’s Master Philologist e»l4d 

It contains in its pages the very_secret have carried through the arrangement which 
<« success—conscious power born of Knowl- ogi such potential power in the hands of 
edge. the user. 


Not only does it give you the exact word for 
every shade of meaning. It is full of facts; 
complete text books on English grammar, 
composition, word building, correct use o 
English, references to the vital facts of 
the Bible, historical facts, up-to-date geo- / 
graphical facts, AL L the important words / Pie ase send me (postpaid in U. § 
and definitions of the leading arts and and ada) a copy of the new Ampli- 

r fied Edition of March’s Thesaurus. I will 
sciences, the only—but send in the pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c postage, 
coupon and examine it for yourself. / and if I keep the book will pay you 
This Amplified Edition has been re- 2.00 per month for three months. 
duced to the new low price of If for any reason I do not wish to keep it 
$9.00 net. And even at this low / Z will vet urn it in good —. woea be 
price we want you to see the uys an you are to refund my 2. which 
book before you buy it. Send ine —e tae sth has 
the coupon now,keep the book 
ten days—then if you do not 


prcccccc 


/ HISTGRICAL 
PUBLISHING CO.. 
Depi, WD-3, 1334 Cherry St. 
Phisadelphia, a. 






find it the most valuable / eis ta odin db dot Kebame see anes en 
book you have ever owned 

we will refund your de- / 

posit without question. / he a es eee cee ee ee 
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THEY SAY! 


that we have no market 
for plays! 


To disprove this report which has been circulated upon misinfor- 
mation, we are offering you excerpts from two letters from Guy 
Hickman, owner and manager, of the Hickman Stock Co., of 
Portland, Ore. : 

ety your play ‘Faith and Mary Ann’ (written by Ted and 
Virginia Maxwell) went over nicely, and proved another good 
pleaser for me. I have used plays written by all of them, big ani 
little. but never before have I used so many plays from one house, 
and I can't take care of my business any one night; they simpy 
fight to get in. Your play ‘Jest Plain Mary (written by Ted and 
Virginia Maxwell) is a knockout! All I can say is ‘Thank Heaven 
the Maxwells know how to write plays that an audience wants: 
keep the good work up and soon you will not be able to supply 
the demand for your plays.’ 

GUY HICKMAN, Ritz Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Hickman is only one of the many managers t whom we are 
constantly leasing plays by unknown playw: ights. ye so designate 
any playwright who has not had a New York produ one of 
his plays.) Mr. Hickman is iy ye of the fact, but the demand 
for the type of play we write has already surpassed our abijity t 
supply it. and it is because of this we have written MAXWELL’S 
PLAY TECHNIQUE, in order that we may be instrumental in ad- 
vising other unknown playwrights how to construct plays for our 
market. 

We lease plays to the repertoire and stock companies, tent shows, 
show boats, and amateur organizations. The stock companies pay a 
royalty of from ten to fifty dollars a presentation: the repertoire 
companies pay a royalty of from one to two dollars and a half a 
performance, contracting and paying in advance for a season of 
from twenty to thirty weeks. There are innumerable stock and 
repertoire companies leasing the same plays from our office 

If you are interested in earning an income from your plays while 
you oe waiting for New York recognition, let us hear from you 

TED and VIRGINIA MAXWELL. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
MAXWELL’S PLAY TECHNIQUE................ Price, $1.00 
Reading, criticising. and advisory fee: two dollars and a half for 
a one-act play; five dollars for plays of two acts or more. 
HOFFMAN MAXWELL PLAY CO., 
830 Market Street. San Francisco, Calif. 
































PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 














$1250 FOR A PHOTOPLAY $1250 


Written by an unknown writer whose story was sold through ou 
sales department. We copyright, revise, criticize, and market photo- 
plays. We aré right on the ground in Hollywood in daily touch with 
the studios. We know the market. Send manuscript today for free 
criticism and advice. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
Room 213, 5507 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, California. 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS! 


If your story is suitable for film production, I will 
properly prepare and personally submit for you at 
studios. Strictly commission basis. Send manuscript 
or write. 


ZANO DE MILLE 
$047 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


prize contest for the best love story written by 
any new writer resident in America. The prize 
offered is $500. Those keenly interested would do 
well to send 25 cents for copy of our magazine 
and read the contest rules. 

Frank G. Davis, P. O. Box 428, Springfield, 
Ohio, is offering a prize of $5 for the best letter 
commenting on “Ten Years of Prize Winning,” a 
small handbook for prize contestants which he is 
publishing. The letter must not be more than two 
hundred words in length and must be submitted 
to him at the above address before April 15, 1/27, 
No letter postmarked after that date will be con- 
sidered. If he can make use of any other letters 
submitted in this contest, he will pay $1 each for 
them. It is not necessary to purchase a boo. to 
compete. The contest is open to everybody 





The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has announced 
two prizes of $25,000 each for the best two articles 
on the subject: “What Woodrow Wilson Means 
To Me.” They are to be written by a young man 
and a young lady between the ages of 20 and 35 
years. The length of the articles must not exceed 
2.500 words. The contest is open to residents of 
the United States. It will close on October 1, 
1927. Articles written are to be submitted to the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award, 17 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. The jury 
of award will reach its decisions in time for a pub- 
lic presentation some time during December of 
this year. ay 

The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Chas. Roy Cox, Editor and Gen- 
eral M anager. “We would be glad to receive 
good ‘Western shorts, preferably from 4,000 to 
6,000 words, with plenty of action starting on the 
first page of the script and with plausibility 
stressed, also good mystery or detective stories of 
about the same length. We are open to consider 
any type or length of fiction. We also are able to 
place good illustrated features suitable for either 
newspaper or general magazine use, and can use 
several of these pertaining to the state of Ohio 
alone, as well as others of a broader appeal. Avoid 
padding. Make your articles ‘meaty’ and send 
photos that have a vital significance to the text 
matter.” rn 

Artas Publishing Company, 2219 Ohio Aven 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Richard A. Hug, (Rab ay 
“We are completely stocked up at present and will 
not be able to consider any more manuscripts for 
some time to come.” 

For a special purpose the Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, wants twenty- 
five experienced news writers in as many import- 
ant cities. These writers must be located in cities 
of one hundred thousand population and upwards. 
The work will be permanent and well paid. Pre- 
vious experience in handling business news is ab- 
solutely essential. Writers who are unwilling to 
get out and dig for news, not wanted. Any writ- 
ers who already have contacts with sales execu- 
tives, advertising men, newspaper promotion de- 
partments, wholesalers and important retailers will 
best fit our needs. Full details will be mailed to 
experienced writers who send references, or outline 
of experience. 
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Bureau of Literature, Little Falls, Minn. “We 
can use for the Writer’s Bulletin news and market 
notes, as well as short articles on any branch of 
writing and one short story a month which must 
also have a writing theme. We prefer all material 
to be under five hundred words, but if very good 
and it fits our needs we will accept longer articles 
and stories. For stories and articles we will pay 
from one-half to one cent a word, but we can 
use only a limited number.” 


The Magazine of Business, Cass, Erie and Huron 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Norman C. Firth. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles and short items, pre- 
ferably written.in the first person and signed by a 
responsible official of a business, passing on the 
experience of the concern, plans, policies and 
methods that have been profitably used and that a 
great many businesses might ‘lift out’ of the maga- 
zine and put to use. 


The Prep Athlete, 413 Jackman Building, Janes- 
ville, Wis. D. Danforth Mich, Managing Editor. 
“We are interested in obtaining a good type of 
fiction, both short stories and serials, for this and 
subsequent issues which will come out every month 
during the school year. The stories should be of 
the college athletic type such as, appeal to young 
men from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. A 
bit of romance is desirable, but the athletic phase 
must be predominant. We are not interested in 
shoddy, sloppily written stories or serials. We are 
not able to pay huge prices, but if we can get 
what we want we will be steady customers. 


The Bankers’ Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is not in the market for manuscripts 
at the present time. 


The Bookmaker’s Folio, mouthpiece of The 
Bookmakers, Callahan, Florida. Gertrude Perry 
West, National President of Bookmakers, and 
Editor of The Bookmaker’s Folio. Issued quar- 
terly or more; 25c a copy; membership to The 
Boo kmakers, $1.00 a year and mouthpiece free to 
members. “We solicit and publish poetry, plays, 
stories, sketches and any available material in our 
anthology section. We wish poetry not over 
twenty-four lines for the Poetry Section, but in 
our Anthology Section longer poems, or many 
poems may, be published for both members and 
non-members who are allowed to publish their own 
material by paying the publisher for their pages. 
We are always pleased to examine poems, but we 
hope contributors will bear in mind that we wish 
poetry and not drivel. Poems must be written 
according to rules governing the construction of 
English poems since the days of Pope. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a few days. No 
payment is being made for poetry at present.” 


Treasure Chest, for boys and girls, 1402 De 
Young Building, San Francisco, Calif. Editor, 
>. B. Dickson. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market for sensible 
human stories for boys and girls between the ages 
of ten and fifteen. We want stories, not narra- 
tives. Poems also are accepted. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of ten dollars a story. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Successful writers 
use this typewriter 





Mail the coupon for details 
of our easy payment plan « 


| gro enasape all successful authors own Coronas. 
They tell us Corona is the most practical 
and convenient typewriter for a writer. Com- 
pact and portable, it is still a complete office 
typewriter. The writer who owns a Corona 
can turn out the neat, good looking manu- 
scripts that make the best impression on any 
editor. 


You can buy a Corona on easy terms and 
if you have an old machine of any standard 
make, the Corona dealer will accept it as part 
paynient. 


Free book of instructions 
for writers 


If you mail the coupon now you 
will receive, free of charge and 
without obligation, a copy of The 
Writer’s Guide, a new book which 
tells the simplest, easiest method 
of plotting a story or play, and 
which gives you the information 
you need about preparing and sub- 
mitting manuscripts. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Get this valuable book, 
together with complete information 
about Corona. 








L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 

317 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without obligation to me, please send me a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete informa- 
tion about Corona. 


PE Bigot ias oon ass ca deen rh ase eeekaears typewriter. 


I should like to know its trade-in value. 
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Special Offer 
THE WRITER 


Pioneer magazine for writers. 
Now expanded to include de- 
partments in many branches of 
writing. 





“It is rendering a very prac- 
tical service to a lot of fine 
9? 
people. —Bruce Barton. 


“It is an excellent magazine.” 


—John Farrar, Editor of 
The Bookman. 


Send one dollar (cash, check, or 
money order) for four months’ 
trial subscription. 

THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose $1.00 for four months’ subscription, be- 
ginning with March 


Name 
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ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon S&t., Hartford, Conn. 











$1.00 FOR CRITICISM 


On novels, short stories, plays, songs, poems. We'll 
send you address of publisher needing the story you 
submit to us. Our method will bring you results. 
Send money with manuscript to 


METRO PUBLISHING CO., 
550 So. Clinton St., East Orange, N. J. 











SYNDICATE SERVICE 


Short trial numbers sent to one thousand newspapers on folloy- 
ing terms:—We charge one cent a word (special rates on stories) 
and should same sel] to ten per of Editors will_ run series 
by Author paying fifty-fifty of. pr or royalties. Typing fees 
subtracted. No charge after trial numbers 


Houston Co-operative Syndicate 
Vandalia, Mo. 




















WRITERS-- NOTICE! 
A service that is unequalled. No matter what your 


troubles in writing may be, it will pay you to send a 
2c stamp for details of our services. 


NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU 
435 West 68rd St., 


Chicago 














ANATOLE FRANCE’S METHODS 
(Continued from page 46) 


ginnings of units and groups, movement 
and logic and purpose, directness and sim- 
plicity. I did not achieve all that, but I was 
able to work consciously toward it. I cut 
a piece of description of a character, of a 
situation, of some special action, out of its 
surroundings, and slid it in elsewhere for 
a moment. Not so good. Then a bit farther 
Hm, yes, better, but quite unneces- 
sary. And yet I knew it belonged some- 
where, the story was not right without it. 
So I put it aside for a while. And in a later 
rearrangement of some entirely different 


down. 


portion, it found its right, its necessary 
place. So it went, to my genuine amaze- 
ment, for plot, characterization, atmosphere, 
This cut-and-dried method 
worked in articles based on bare facts; it 


plot again. 


worked in scenarios, fiction as to contents, 
rigidly disciplined as to form; and it con- 
tinues to work in long and short stories. It 
gives me a feeling of solidity, stuff to handle 
as an artisan might, the use of other senses 
disembodied imagination 
And it gives 
me a very solid basis for self-criticism; so 
solid, to be sure, that my stuff is so far ina 
suitcase. But that does not matter. 
tools for creating my pattern, and when I 
am satisfied with it, I shall send it out. 


than merely a 
working in an aching void! 


I have 


But all writers do exactly the same thing, 
don't they, in their heads? Yes, to be sure, 
but not I. I simply cannot pick a plot to 
pieces mentally and keep track of the de- 
tails. I never, never know what tricks have 
already been taken at cards! Nor can I 
work with any success whatever by eternally 
rewriting, or interlining, or messing up the 
page with arrows and lines and dashes and 
bits.in the margin. Now I cut my manu- 
script to pieces, into hundreds of pieces if 
necessary, throw many away, write new 
ones, and handle them like letters in a cross- 
word puzzle. When I think I am right, | 
pin the strips by the left margin to a backing 
sheet. But they are very easy to unpin! 

Good Lord, cries the artist, is that a way 
to create literature? Well, I don’t know. 
I push ideas about in visible form on paper, 
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instead of invisible, often most intangible 
form, in my mind. And nobody can deny 
that it’s much easier, for me, and that I get 











Writers everywhere to- 
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better results that way. So did Anatole day are finding that a 
© " Hammond-typed manu- 
France ! script invariably sells 
Ss more readily than any 
ee ee other, ‘The Hammond’s |gg 
It interchangeabletypeand 
eieed ariable epacing permit i] 
a typographical! effects that make words 
A SALUTE vibrant and colorful. 
5 . 7 Write today for illustrated booklet 
r Dear little Writer’s DicEst: 
T When you come to me, 
; by ; TYPEWRITER 
a You give the vim I need Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., New York 
: le ; re 5 
lo become a writer-to-be. __s = 
“ 
‘ AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
ais a J I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
t Your’re filled to the brim for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
‘ 10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
V Of things good and true, carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
; ae files, retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 
; Phat all the world should JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
( Stand at attention to you. 5783 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
d ——— —— — 
t gus SINCE APRIL 1925 quem 
So here’s to the DaGEstT— I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
’ have me do all their work so it must be right. ]_ understand 
" he finest of its kind, — requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
a . RATES:—Prose, 45¢ per_thousé ords with carbon copy. 
t hat carries the knowledge “etn 
e T | : | | I pe ee, : 1 I guarantee Satisfaction. 
o the would-be-writer's mind. DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 
1 a Aa Se a ee me 
| Thinki Cl ly Th h ired 
) inking Clearly ough Inspire 
1 ‘ . * ain . . ‘ - 
“MHERE is only one thing left for my Teaching people to think is again the sole 
class-room in the training of the creative purpose of all sound education. 
[ W riter,” writes Burges Johnson, Professor If you are in difficulty with your fiction, if you are 


sending out manuscripts and getting them back with 
heart-breaking regularity, you either have nothing to 
say or you are not thinking effectively when you do 
your writing. If the former diagnosis is true, you 
should abandon the art and take up something for 


of English composition at Vassar College, 
“and that is the interpretation of visions. 
This means facility, the breaking down of 


physical inhibitions that stand between the 
mind and the moving pen.” 

Professor Johnson is right. For years he 
las, as an officer of the Author’s League, 
reached to writers the futility of trying to 
naster the art of writing by taking any 
short-cut course in plot-making or in cut- 
and-dried tricks of the trade. He himself 
in his classes at Vassar tries but one thing 

the interpretation of the student’s vision. 


l 
I 
1 


This is an exact definition of the method 
of all my own teaching of fiction writing, 
the method I have followed successfully in 
coaching writers by mail for over seven 
years. Reduced to the simplest expression, 
this method is to teach the student to think. 


342 Madison Avenue, ~ - 


which you haven’t a hopeless handicap. If your think- 
ing is at fault—that can be remedied, if you are not 
too old and will do some good hard work. If you sub- 
mit your work to me for examination I am absolutely 
certain that I can tell you which of these troubles is 
keeping you from success. 

My experience is that writers suffer more from 
ineffective thinking than from lack of inspiration. 
The great feat of successful authorship is to “think 
clearly though inspired!” The only one who can help 
you with such a problem is a writer who knows life 
well enough to grasp any message you may have, who 
has mastered the best ways to “‘interpret’’ such mes- 
sages, and who is good at teaching and loves it. 

These qualifications I claim to have. I am not a 
“school”; I am an individual critic, teacher, and 
friend of all my correspondents. Perhaps I charge 
more than some schools, but, as the soap advertise- 
ment says, “it’s worth it!” Write me about your 
literary problems and we'll see if we can get together 
over them. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


New York City 


Particulars of Mr. Uxzell’s methods of helping writers by matl will be given on request. 


Stories by students sold recently to The Delineator, The Country Gentleman, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Peoples’ Popular Monthly, Short Stories, etc. 
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100 Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for details. Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all,” is 
teaching Short-Story Writing success- 
fully by mail. His students have made 
many thousands from their work. A 
real training course—individual crit- 
icism of lessons. Send today for book- 
let, “Short-Story Writing,” and learn 
how to try for the $100 prize. Special 
DR.BURTON rate and Profit Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
415 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 
For 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 
your business occupation, or hobby, you will 
find some contest in which you can compete. 

THOMAS & CO. 


East Haddam Connecticut 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material ir both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts devel- 
oped and revised for submission to studios and publishers. Location 
and exceptional facilities makes our service most advantageous, Sales 
department operated on commission basis. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 


400 Security Bidg., Santa Monica Blvd. and Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 
porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 


Can you sell what you write? 
f not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 














WANTED 
1000 Men and Women 
to read my message. 
Write for your copy now. 
KERBER 


Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











E; LANCE, WRITERS/ 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER'S HANDBOOK™ 
offers you 1000 literary market reports, 
40 chapters on writing and selling. 
Free descriptive folio with sample 
market report from THE WRITER 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Massachusetts 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


Poets residing in Connecticut are invited to sub- 
mit hitherto unpublished verse for inclusion in the 
Connecticut Poetry Anthology, now in preparation, 
All contributions will be definitely passed upo by 
June 1, 1927. Address all manuscripts to Ralph 
Waldo Snow, Milford, Conn. 

The Pacific Salesman, Havens Bldg., Oakland, 
Calif. Louis C. Towne, Editor. Issued monthly 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are over- supplied 
with manuscripts at present and will not be in 
need of any for some time to come.” 


The Reader's Monthly, 319 East “C” Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Issued monthly; ic a 
copy; 25c a year. “We desire manuscripts, the 


writer to pick his subject and write any number 
of words up to and not exceeding five thousand. 
We will pay five dollars for the best write-up.” 


Building Materials, 139 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. “We are in the market at the present time 
for live stories that will show how building supply 
dealers are actively promoting the sale of all 
building materials with the exception of wood 
lumber. We would like to receive short articles 
approximating 1,500 words, minus generalities, but 
giving facts as to the activities engaged in and the 
results obtained by dealers in their sales promotion 
work or a general merchandising story. This may 
center around any one article such as cement, 
lime, metal sash, wall board, brick, concrete blocks, 
building tile, shingles and such special lines as 
built-in cabinets, coal chutes, incinerators and other 
lines handled by the building material dealer. We 
would also like some articles showing how deal- 
ers are developing and holding farm trade. Pay- 
ment will range from three-quarters to one cent 
a word, based on the character of the article and 
the amount of work necessary to make it conform 
to our requirements. Manuscripts will be handled 
promptly.’ m : 

Top Notch Magazine, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Editor, George Briggs Jenkins. “We 
request would-be contributors to read one or more 
copies of the magazine, so they can gain an idea 
of the type of fiction we use. The magazine con- 
tains no articles. We use fiction of vat ying 
lengths and some verse. We do not specialize in 
any one type of story, but use Western, sport, 
mystery, adventure, humor, detective and com)ina- 
tions of these, as humorous Western, mystery 
stories with a sport element, humorous detective, 
etc. Original ideas, unusual themes, fresh locales 
are welcome. The very short story of 1,51) to 
2.000 words is wanted. We prefer our ‘shorts’ 
to be from 1,500 to 8,000; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000; novels, 25,000 to 35,000; and serials up 
to 70,000 words. At present stories from 25,00 
to 35,000 words, that are interesting from the 
first word to the last, are needed. We try to 
decide on maruscripts within two weeks, but it 
sometimes takes longer, as we give everything 
careful consideration.” 


Fur Age Weekly, 47 West 34th Street, New 
York, is in the market for news about fur re- 
tailers and fur sections of department stores. 
Keep in touch with the fur buyers and find out 
what they are doing and selling. Send along a 
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snapshot (which we will return) of every one in- 
terviewed. We are running a lively, tabloid new s- 
paper Ww ith the accent on the news. Payment is 
made on acceptance at the rate of one cent a w ord 
and two dollars for pictures. This offer holds 
good for any city outside of New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles and San Francisco— 
where we have regular correspondents. 


Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. Editor, Hugo Greensback. Issued monthly ; 
Mea copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles of a 
popular scientific nature on any of the following 
subjects: Astronomy, aviation, biology, chemis- 
try, magic, inventions, physics, radio, mechanical 
wrinkles, all sciences in general, construction hints, 
etc., and scientific fiction. Photographs are desir- 
able and sketches should always accompany the 
article. We do not want photographs clipped 
from newspapers or other periodicals and will not 
knowingly publish material which has been plagiar- 
ized. Three thousand dollars is being paid for 
articles being made of wire, either artistic in na- 
ture or of practical value. One hundred dollars is 
paid monthly for articles made of matches. A 
silver cup is awarded monthly for the best model 
submitted during the month, such as an airplane, 
locomotive, steam engine, steam roller, ship models, 
submarine models, etc. Three dollars is paid for 
the best joke and one dollar for each joke of a 
scientific nature published in the Scientific Humor 
department. Other contests occur periodically. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly and pay- 
ment is made on publication at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word.” 


acific Building, San 
McCaffrey, Editor. 
$1.00 a year. “We 


Baker, 334 P 
Edwin M. 
lic a copy; 

are in the market for anything of relative interest 
to the Western Baking Industry—merchandising, 


Progressive 
Francisco, Calif. 
Issuc d monthly ; 


produ ction, educational, etc. Poems are not used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within thirty days 
and payment is made on publication at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 

542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
McNally. Issued weekly ; 
sea copy; $2.00 a year. “We are always glad to 
get short, informative, inspiring manuscripts in 
prose or verse on international friendship and fur- 
therance of English speaking unity. We do not 
pay for contributions at present but hope to later 
on. Manuscripts are reported on within a week.” 


British American, 
Ill. Editor, James C. 


Book Review, 62 W. 45th St., New York City, 
R. D. Moore, Editor. “We do not use unsolicited 
material as our needs are too specialized.” 


Baltimore, 
Issued quar- 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, 
Md. Editor, William James Price. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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SENSATIONA RY. 


argain—a genuine L. C. Smith (the 
writer made) at the Lowe 
fered and at small montily 
peymenta. All the 

SE Soprovementas 

ighest quality 
rebuilt;guaran- ‘ KR 1O DA 

‘or S yrs. ° DIA 


Send Ne Money 

Without del. ~_ tape, we'll send 

this typewriter for a 10 day FREE trial. 

FREE T: yoewriting Course, Tools, Water- 
f Coverif youat : Write now for 
aoe Offer and free typewriter manual, 

Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 

403-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicage 








Here 
oul Bat —— 
est Price Ever 0 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed, 50c pee 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











WRITERS ATTENTION! 
Have your manuscripts accurately typed 
and corrected at reasonable rates by the 

ACME TYPING SERVICE 
147 E. 8th St., Erie, Pa. 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








A MARKET FLACE FOR 
SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — SERIALS — ARTICLES — FLAYS — ETC. 





NOTHING TO SELL BUT ‘‘SELLING SERVICE”’ 





The B-B Service Co. — 





We sell ‘‘No Instructicn Courses—No Typ'ng S2rvice—N> Revision S2rvice’’—Nothing but Manuscripts. Com- 
pare Our Service Proposition with any other, anywhere. Our Instruction Circular sent free, toanywriter. Address 


‘‘The House of New Ideas’’ —995 E. Rich — Columbus, Ohio 














54 WRITER'S DIGEST 
ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR: 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 











$3.00 a year 








An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Write 

R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 eee Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Fee $3.00. 
HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

















ipiatcne cagpeneattaasoteccagion EDITING 


Of your manuscript means ewer rejection slips. An experienced 
wy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on application 
Typing. with minor r 
Plain typing, carb 
Fifteen years’ exper 







carbon copy. 60e per 1,000 words 
50e per 1,000 words 
yehind this service. Circular on request 
ER PROL HUNT DERBY, 
Managing Editor Greensburg Daily Tribune, 
Greensburg _ Pennsylvania. 


ision, 


‘Good editing is good instruction.’ 
° 








MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Husparp, 
158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 














“EVEN AS YOU AND I” 
(Continued from page 11) 
clever domestic comedy which is a sketch, 

and not an honest-to-goodness story. 

The human brain probably never achieved 

piece of literary work more sheerly and 
diabolically clever than the fifteenth idyl of 
Theocritus, “The Woman at the Adonis- 
Festival.” It is a domestic comedy, and it 
answers, once and for all, the question so 
often asked, ‘Were those people like us in 
those days?” For the two “Syracusan gos- 
Theocritus characterizes more 
been char- 


sips” whom 
naturally than women have ever 
acterized before or since, and whose prattle 
he records so delightfully, might be the 
neighbor who lives on the right of you and 
the neighbor who lives on the left of you. 
Any writer who wants to. see how charac- 


terization can be achieved in dialogue should 


study that idyl most carefully. It is not 
riecessary to know Greek. There are many 
good translations, notably Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, Andrew Lang’s, and J. M. Ed- 


monds’s. 

If Theocritus were living today, could he 
sell that idyl to an American magazine? 
Frankly, I doubt it. The editor would say 
“Very nice dialogue, to be sure. Your 
Gorgo and your Praxinoa talk just like 
women do talk. But, man alive! nothing 
happens. They just go through the crowd, 
and dodge the horses, and tell an old grouch 
to quit being grouchy, and then they listen 
to the prima donna doing her stuff. It’s 
It isn’t a story.” That is 

would hear if he came 
And yet 


only a sketch. 

what Theocritus 
back from the fields of asphodel. 
he wrote, in this idyl, the most modern thing 
His Praxinoa talks 
John 


an ancient ever wrote. 
about her husband precisely as Mrs. 
talks about John every day. 
So, you see, you must not rely on clever 
dialogue to put 
They are very 


characterization and witty 
your domestic comedy over. 
desirable, but you must have plot and action 
as well. In brief, you should make your 
story just as strong, dramatically, as it can 
be made, having regard to the nature and 


limitations of comedy. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


For there we touch the vital point in our 
art. A comedy cannot be the greatest story 
in the world. It must always be an inferior 
story to the mind that owns a just sense of 

STANDARD MAKES 











always been the tragic stories, and always _ingtons “ete. “pertect, machine 
from our facto y to you at big saving. 
7 Dept 1233 f 
hundred million are not willing to be enter- Young Typewriter Co., ¢:s'w.randoto st. Chicago, tl. 









literary values. It is of inferior interest 
to tragedy. The tremendous stories have Big bargains, eesy payments ontate 
model Underwoods, Royals, L. C Smiths Rem- 

° . . * . man: facture’ by the” ung P 
will be. It 1S the shibboleth ot magazine anteed like new for five years. $ 

‘ 2 : : Our big illustrated catalog sent free and 
editor and motion picture producer that the — withou€ obtigationto buy. Write for yours today - 
tained by literary and dramatic work which The MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL STUDIO 
ee ee ie rm : ' er en oa ' : 
oman = appeal solely through the excite offers able assistance to writers who desire 
ment of sympathy. Chey cling to that be- criticism, editing, revision, typing or 
lief, although terrific successes like “Broken marketing of their manuscripts. 
Blossoms” and “Rain” tell them plainly, 











: 850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 
every now and then, that tragedy still makes 
its old supreme appeal to John and John’s TYPING 
wife if it is good enough. 
B “io : Sn ee Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
nut, alas. there are very Tew persons scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
alive today who can write great tragedy, rates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 


and there are fewer still, among those sit- ’ 
2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, IIl. 


ting in the seats of the mighty, who can 












judge it justly, and decide whether it is ee ee : 
7 : TTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts of all 











great tragedy, certain to make a resistless kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
appeal to the hearts of John and John’s | P% cps yan ee te see 
wife, or whether it is simply unhappy stuff, at wee A cr an ae ek uaa a 
certain to be disliked by them as a grim and THE HANSEN COMPANY 
gloomy presentation of things they would 1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rather forget. It is much easier and safer 

to handle the formula stories with the happy | Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy. Special 
rates on book-size manuscripts. Poems, 
; ; : tse 1c per line. 

ing, it looks as if she will soon be reigning MRS. EULA WOLFE, Cameron, Missouri 
alone on the corpse of her twin sister. (Near Kansas City) 


endings, and that is why Comedy is queen 
of the earth today. The way things are go- 






















“Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three-page 
letter pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision of the story— 
and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence construction, punctua- 
tion, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough manner; then in turn a 
second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the editors. And all for the original 
fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This is the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer—but I have 
based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—specia] rates 
for book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 


editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50 per cent to the rates for eviticism. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. Revision of Poetry, 7%c a line. 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. Com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 





T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























WRITER’S DIGEST 


FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not a school—no courses or books 

to sell. You are just as capable 

of writing acceptable stories as 

thousands of successful writers. 

Original plots and ideas are whates 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 
































Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 

THE ART OF and composition of all 

verse forms. Edwin 
tame Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 
_ Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt Maines and the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 
; ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
= can build up your poem into suitable stanza 

ngths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 
























































WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Art of Versifi- 
cation,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., check or currency). 


























will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST ffor rates. 








of 3,000 to 5,000 words; 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We publish 
poems up to thirty lines on any theme and in any 
style. At present we are in need of distinctive 
short stories of not more than 1,500 words. We 
can use brief essays also, on any literary subject. 
We are offering prizes for the best contributions 
we can get. We want material above the average 
and authors who can give us this will find re ady 
acceptance. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two to eight weeks. We pay only in prizes.” 


U. S. Air Services, 406-7 Star ‘Building, Wash- 
ington, é: 'C Editor, Earl N. Fardley. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 


only technical and human interest articles on civil 
and military aeronautics. Poems are used occa- 
sionally. Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word and upward.” 


The Oracle, 715 West 172nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Editor, William Albert Brader. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
interested in short stories up to and including 
3,000 words. They must be well written and have 
a definite emotional appeal—a struggle. We 
neither restrict the subject nor the treatment. 
However, no religious or other propaganda work, 
unless literary, will be accepted. We use poctry, 
any and all forms, well written. Try to avoid 
spring poems and archaic topics and words. Lyrics 
and connets are wanted especially. At the present 
time we are running the contests which we men- 
tioned in the November issue of the Dyicest. 
This magazine is published to aid all writers and 
we ask their support. The Oracle is not a com- 
mercial magazine. Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks. No payment is being made 
for contributions at present. 


Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, plans to expand its field to include fic- 
tion having a mechanical, industrial or scientific 
background. For us, having published articles for 
fifty-four years, such a change of policy is radical, 
and it is imperative that our fiction be of the best. 
For such material we are prepared to pay top 
prices. Generally, we will want realistic stories 
that convey something of the romance and drama 
of industrial progress. The railroads, the steel 
mills, the big automobile and other factories, the 
structural industries, the navy and the great re- 
search laboratories, all are examples of excellent 
settings for colorful stories for Popular Science 
Monthly. Stories should be in an optimistic vein. 
Achievement and adventure are particularly ac- 
ceptable themes. Love interest is of secondary 
importance. All stories should be presented from 
a man’s vie wpoint. We will be limited usually to 
short stories; not exceeding 6,500 words, and to 
serials up to 60,000 words. Manuscripts will be 
read promptly and payment will be made on ac- 
ceptance. Please address all manuscripts to Fic- 
tion Editor, Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Editor, James E. West. Issued monthly; 2c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use short stories 
serials of 15,000 to 30,000 
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words, and exceptionally good juvenile material— 
adventure, animal, mystery, boy achievement, ath- 
letic, comedy, etc.” 


Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, Lawrence Lee. Issued semi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested in good, clean short stories of all kinds 
of athletic competition. Short stories should be 
from 3,000 to 10,000 words and novelettes from 
20,000 to 25,000 words, approximately. We are 
largely a seasonal market, wishing sports about 
three months ahead of their actual season. Some- 
times we publish a story or so out of season. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one to one and a half cent a word.” 





Money Making, 53 Park Place, New York. S. 
Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use long and short manuscripts, 
with illustrative photos or drawings or without 
them, the subject matter being ‘money making 
ideas.’ No ‘success’ drivel, but specific, informa- 
tive, detailed stories of full-time or spare time 
activities which the average worker or housewife 
may apply. Poems are also accepted. Manuscripts 
are reported on slowly and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of one-half to one cent a 
word and up.” 


Metropolitan Golfer, 





15 Park Row, New York. 
H. B. Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use very short articles 
on golf only, and they must be either technical or 
humorous. Poems and photographs are also used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a month and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 25c 
a line for poetry, and $15 an article.” 

American Art Student and Commercial Artist, 
248 \W. 49th Street, New York City. Editor, Wal- 
ter W. Hubbard. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use very little material except 
that prepared by our own staff or ordered from 
professional artists. We are glad to get poetry re- 
lating to painting, sculpture, ceramics, art schools, 
art studios, etc., which we pay for only with 
subscriptions or extra copies of the magazine. In 
general, we wish that professional writers would 
strike us off their mailing lists.” 


Quill, edited and pub- 
76 Elton Street, Brook- 
vertures, Febru- 


The Greenwich-Village 
lished by Henry Harrison, 
lyn, N. Y., was combined with 
ary Ist. 

has been disontinued. 


Boy's Chum, Brazil, Ind., 





> Boy’s World, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, 
% pA Editor. Issued weekly. “This is a 
Sunda 1y-school story paper for boys from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age. Motive and theme 
should have to do with the world of the boy and 
his pal. The adult and his interests should be 
given a minor part, if any. Only literature of the 
best type is considered. It may deal with the 
Sunday-school, high school, business, exploration, 
discovery, adventure, mystery, etc. It may be laid 
in America or in foreign lands, but the leading 
characters must be American boys. Among ele- 
ments not desired are: Slang, curse words, smok- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











Have Your Typinc DoNE HERE 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Carbon copy free. Typing, 50c per thousand 
Revising, 50c per thousand. 
Poetry, 2c per line. 

SOUTH CENTRAL TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 84, Oak Grove, La, 











A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service for Those Who Write 
Author’s Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Requirements 
75¢ a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; including a good quality 
of paper, one carbon copy and all minor corrections. Quick, neat, and 
accurate work with a Money Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 
KATHMAN BROTHERS 
101 West 123rd St., New York City 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts iyped according to specifications of New York pub- 
lishers who mainta 
THE D HIGHEST STANDARD IN THE WORLD 
0% — typing guaranteed. 

2— pn] copy clear as original, free 

35 likely markets recommended, free. 

Prose, 50c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 

BERNARD W. TASSLER. Copy Desk. 

Literary Typing Bureau, : 
1673 Eastburn Ave., New York City. 


2e per line. 





SPECIALIZING in MSS., all kinds, for publication, 
50c per 1000 words; special price to repeat cu stomers 
and orders over 10.00 0 words. Lyrics or poetry, 2c 
per line. Carbon copy and, if desired, minor correc- 
tions included. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WRITER’S HELPER 
1603 Mineral Spring Rd., 





Reading, Pa, 











WISCONSIN TYPIST 
MANUSCRIPTS given 
perfect typing, one carbon copy, 
page: fifty cents per thousand words. 

MARY F. GUNN 
614 Congress St. Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Letter- 
and last 


attention. 
extra first 


prompt 











SHORT STORY 


and other Manuscripts typed for 
50 cents a thousand words. 


M. E. HILL 


Box 183, Antonito, Colo. 




















RENT A TYPEWRITER avy mane 
Ir You Pay Irs Vaue In Rent, We Give 
MACHINE * Catalogue Free - 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 144. 339 Fifth Avenue .PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and _ short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











Trade Journal Writing 


Individual instruction by Alison Lee, 
a trade journal specialist who knows the 
editors and their needs, is now available 
by mail. A course of professional 
standard, combining theory, practice, and 
criticism. Special feature affords the 
opportunity to earn part of tuition fee. 

Endorsed by leading editors. Write 
for information. 


ALISON LEE 
537 West 121st St.. New York City 

















Writers, 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 


do you want to keep your readers 


short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
beck TODAY —an watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.58 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 










SCHEDULES 
(Continued from page 18) 


ber of words each day, each week, or each 
month, then a record shows how far below 
or above the schedule the actual number of 
words written really is. If, during any 
period of time, one finds that circumstances 
have prevented him from writing all he 
should, then his him how 
much harder he should work during fol- 
lowing periods to make up for what was 
not done at the time the schedule showed it 


records show 


should have been done. 

Without such records as these the most 
carefully planned schedules are likely to 
accomplish nothing. One has little idea 
after a few months just how closely he has 
been following that schedule. He may 
think he has followed it closely but there 
have been days when for one reason or an- 
other he either has not worked at all or has 
not worked as hard and as well as he should. 

The monthly schedule records I use are 
on slips of paper all the same size and are 
bound together with round-head paper fas- 
teners passing through punched holes. A 
strip of cardboard, the same size as the slips, 
serves as a back. I adopted this system in 
1921 and find that it has served its purpose 
well. I can glance back to the record for 
the corresponding month, week or day of 
any of the preceding years to 1921 and see 
exactiy what I did then. I can see just 
what I have accomplished in volume of 
work done and whether or not I am doing 
better now. 

One does not like to put down in black 
and white, data that indicates he is getting 
lazy and is not working quite as hard as he 
used to work. That is, the average person 
does not like to do this. As a consequence, 
keeping a record of the work actually cone, 
having a goal to attain, and comparing what 
is done with the goal, results in a consid- 
erably larger output than would be the case 
if no records were kept. 





LOVE and LIKE. These words are 
often confused. A mother LOVES her 


children but LJKES to cook. 
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EDITORIAL PREJUDICEP 
(Continued from page 23) 
old personal as well as business friend—to 
read it. He did so, and returned it with the 
very positive statement that he “could see 
nothing good in it.” 

Then it was read by the head of another 
large publishing house, who characterized 
it as “superficial, pseudo-scientific.” But 
the third publisher to whom the work was 
offered responded with almost immediate 
and hearty acceptance, placed it at once for 
publication, and justified his judgment and 
my own by selling nearly 100,000 copies. 

The above suggests why I often tell my 
correspondents that there is something of 
the element of chance in the selling of even 
very good work; and that if convinced 
they have something good, the one thing to 
do is to keep on going the rounds until they 
succeed in locating the one properly appre- 
ciative publisher. And that very often the 
rejection of a manuscript may be only a 
reflection of that editor’s personal non-ap- 
preciation, or an indication that the offering 
is not in line with the policy or present 
needs of that one publication. 





ODD, ISN’T ITP 

In the Americanisation of Edward 
Box, by Edward Bok, Mr. Bok says in one 
instance that he asked Eugene Field why 
he never wrote any love poems. Field re- 
plied that perhaps it was because he married 
so young. He said he “married at twenty- 
three, and did not start to write until he was 
twenty-nine.” Reading of many poets will 
show that many, many poems filled with 
sentiment and romance were usually writ- 
ten before marriage. Why is this? 

Wm. Sanford. 





BLIND 
Gazing with wide-open eyes 
Upon a God-made world of beauty 


And seeing none of it! 
—Wm. Sanford. 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


“Quality Typing Service” 
offers manuscript. preparation for 
Particular People. 
REVISING — TypING — MARKETING 
Write for particulars and samples 
AUGUST LE 
Authors’ 1 
4247 Boyd Avenue 


‘NIGER 


New York City 
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GOOD TYPING PAYS! 
Minor corrections, extra first and last page if de- 
sired, free carbon copy and booklet, ‘Advice of 
Editors.” 75c per thousand words, Poetry, 3c per 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 



























OPYING and typing authors’ Manu- 
scripts for publication. Also poems 
typed and envelopes addressed; advertising 
and circular letters composed. 
MADISON TYPING SERVICE 
419 Madison Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 



























AUTHORS 


MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. Minor correc- 
tions, carbon copy free. 75c per 1000 under 10,000 
words; over 10,000, 50c per 1000 words. Rates 


quoted on other typing service. 
MRS. CHAS. FREDERICK HOZIER 
213 South Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 















MANUSCRIPTS 
neatly and accurately typed, 75c per thou- 
sand words. Poems, 2c per line. Addressing 
envclopes or circular letters. 

FRANCES R. WRIGHT 
3202 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 



















MANUSCRIPTS 
Documents typed, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for prices, etc. 

A. OSBOURNE 
347 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Telephone, Ashland 6780 








“WE TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS” 


Guaranteed 100% perfect. Neat and clean 
work with prompt service. Submit your 
typing for estimates. Am in the business to 
stay and want your repeat orders. 

WHITE TYPING CO. 


L. B. 188, Carson City, Michigan 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 











AAAN ERS AVANNANAN 


a 
WEAN NY 


supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 


now Offers a manuscript 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


NI 


5 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


“ 


Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


5 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4144x934 inches, in which to 


mail manuscripts. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $....... - 
vaiinin oaiane sets of manuscript ‘paper, envelopes, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set. 


Poem eee eee tees tees See eeeseeeeseses 


Peer e rete Meee eee ee eee eee eee eee see PEt estaneese 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 57) 
ing, drinking, crime, deathbed scenes, theatre, danc- 
ing, love and romance, acts of unnatural < und un- 
called for sacrifice, ‘goody-goody’ boys, tacked on 
morals, hackneyed themes, tiresome descri iptions 
and long conversations. In addition to stories, 
short articles (100 to 500 words) are desired for 
the following departments: Things to Make 
Athletics, Hobbies, The Boy Entertainer, How to 
Earn Money, Success, Day School ee How 
to Think, Science and Invention, Incidents, Curious 
Facts and Photos, Boy Heroes and tae ssful 
Boys. Besides the above, we can use a few feature 
articles (each illustrated by two to five photos) 
dealing with topics of special interest to boys, 
such as: Latest inventions, exploration, successful 
boys, and so on. Seasonal stories and articles 


should be submitted at least four months in ad- 





vance of publication. Reports are made within a 
month and payment is made on acceptance.” 

The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, Hewitt H. Howland. _ Issued 
monthly; 450c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We. use 
general articles, short stories, verse and _ short 
humorous sketches. No photographs are accepted. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week and 
payment is made on acceptance.” 

Countryside, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, Jr. 
Managing Editor. Countryside is a Sunday-school 
paper for the entire farm family and Sunday- 
shool. Stories are wanted of from 2,000 to 2,400 
words each, dealing with life on the farm. The 
entire family must be brought in as characters, 
giving each some part in the action, even if only 
a minor one. The problem or motive must be one 
that concerns the welfare of the entire f umily, 
although it may also have to do with the welfare 
of the neighborhood. Stories of orphans or half 


orphans are not wanted, as the typical family is 


not represented. The setting must be in the open 
country, not in the small town or village. The 
story should emphasize human interest rather than 
the technical side of farm life. It must have quick 
action, suspense, heart appeal, and a tremend vusly 
worth-while situation. It should convey a real 
farm life message of a helpful or religious nature. 
Departments in Countryside are for the entire 
family, but especially for the children and young 
people. Items of 100 to 300 words each are used. 
These should interest all ages and have to do with 
the moral, welfare, social, amusement, and edu- 
cational sides of farm life, not with technical 


farming. The following are the principal depart- 


ments: Us Folks (short editorial paragraphs) ; 
Country Reporter (news of interest to the farm 
family or Sunday-school); Our Home (how to 
make home life more delightful) ; How to Make 
Things (especially for children); How to Grow 
Things, Live Stock, Farm Club Boys and Girls, 
Outdoor Fun, Games and Parties, Puzzles and 
Stunts, Farm Life Incidents, Wonders of Nature, 


Our Animal Friends, Curious Photos, and so on. 
No item for the above is considered unless it deals 
with country life or with some object found on 
the farm or typical the farm. Seasonal stories 
and articles should be submitted four months m 
advance of sublication. Booklets of instruction 
and specimen copy sent upon request. We report 
promptly and pay on acceptance.” 
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What To Do, Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, Jr., 
Managing Editor. What To Do is a Sund day- O G 
school weekly for boys and girls of from nine to PHOT 3 ERA MA AZINE 
2 D) 
, dane- twelve years: of age. “Stories of 2,000 to 2,400 The American Journal of Photography. 
id un- words each in length are desired, and serials of : 
ced on from two to six chapters. These should be of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
) j ns i if 4 4 uu 
tons cn ie thane ot bova land girls, “The message | AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
tories, and occups é 
ed for should grow out of some complication and final LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
Make, adjustment between child characters, rather than THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
ow to between children and adults. Stories should be Saatetie Bees wblities hei ti 
. How based on the psychology of the child social—play- trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
irious group and the findings of modern education. They world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
ssful should have a real plot, very quick action, sus- illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
eature pense, often mystery, and a surprising conclusion high literary and pictorial standards are features 
det ELE The ~ ld be very little de that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
10tos) or a iouement. tere should be very little de- monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
boys, scription or conversation. ( haracters should be one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
essful American (U. S. or Canadian) boys and girls, Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
rticles although the Sétting may sometimes be in foreign to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
in ad land The following elements are not wanted: trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
NN ad- lands - “ 5 ih EM A Kea magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
thin a Crime, theatre, circus, card playing, dancing, swear- interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ing, sin ioking, unnaturally good children, hackneyed ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
plots, and far-fetched or tacked-on morals. Oc- whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
New casionally we can use a story of animal life (1,000 -_ — = — = new to — any reader 
3 "2 OR wn x . te ee oe Bes ‘ solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
Issued to 1,800 words) with real plot, animals acting as mailed to any address upon reccipt of ten cents. 
use main characters, but must be true to nature (ani- 
short mals must not talk), must carry a helpful message, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
‘epted. and inspire love for animal life. In addition to $2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
and stories, we are in the market for short articles : “ , 
(100 to 500 words, with or without drawings or FOREIGN, $3.25; 
photographs) for the following departments: SINGLE COPY, £5 CENTS. 
Ir Things to Make for Playtimes, The Junior Ath- 
chool lete, How to Give Parties, Fun and Frolics, How PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
daa to Entertain, Puzzles and Stunts, How to Be a Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
2 4) Magician, How to Make Collections, How to Earn 
The Money, Training and Caring for Pets, How to 
we Keep House, Boy and Girl Heroes, Successful eS 
ters, I - eS -—-— 


Boys and Girls, Wonders of Nature, Curiosity 





only 

















one Corner, Junior Humor. Seasonal stories and ar- 
smily tices should be submitted four months in advance 9 

Ifare of publication. Complete booklets of instruction WALKER S 

half and specimen copy sent upon request. We report 
ily is promptly and pay on acceptance.” * . ° 

" “ yming Dictionary 
The Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Ill. David C. 

mh I y ae ng ¥ , Ia se 
quick Look ' Jr., Managing Editor. oung People's An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
a Weekly is a Sunday-school story paper for read- and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
— ers from seventeen to twenty-two years of age. dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 
as: “We are interested in short stories from 2,000 to 

ane 2700 words. Characters should be American young 700 Pages — Entire English 

ss: men and young women from nineteen to twenty- Language Rhymed— Complete 

two years of age. Stories should have plot, quict 

used, tio; s of a tories . "ll. d dl a | cI 1 Every word that rhymes with every other word 
with action, suspense, mystery, thri and heart appea is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
ia “4 must be high class liter ature in the best sense means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
— the term. Nothing cheap or sug rgesting melo- sn ? ms yp oo 4 - the Rr. 
nica 1 4 ee qualities of each wor e book is exhaustiv 
omit drama or blood and thunder will be considered. the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
the Stories may deal with Sunday-school adventure, With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
ney s exploration, business, success, pioneer days, etc., wale often geen certain defeat for an. otherwise 
farm et mus eg gta lad tas good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
ag but must carry a real message to the young people Sected thgmes that will ean vo much to the onc- 
\fale of today. The following elements are not wanted : cess of your ideas. 

swe: Love makir 1g, married life, crime. deathbed scenes Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
sirls theatres, card playing, dancing, drinking, swe earing, coupon today. 

aa slang, dialect, labor vs. capital, politics, unnatural 

and ul ® crifice, si arine sentimental- - "RITER? 

ture, i. . —— ci ag oe pea F geason ages WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 

) On. sm. Short ogee rom to loV words are 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phe: desired for the following departments: 1. Hall 
deals of | ( . he aul I 1 t Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 

1 on me (young people who have made an out- which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
ua standing success in some way, with photo). 2. “Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 
<a How to Succeed (in business, professional life, - 

oe etc. : how to gain self-confidence, personality, NNAMC cove eeeeeeeeres ere eeeseeeeeseeeeseees 
eal will power, and poise). 3. Friendship (how to DRE ics rckssivasnscuverasaoiesuneese™ 

} gain, keep and develop true friendship). 4. How 

(Continued on page 64) 


























It is said that each writer has his own 
individual method or system of writing. For 
instance, some find that their flow 
more freely in the early morning hours, 
others prefer the late evening. Some few 


ideas 


geniuses must arise in the dead of night and 
chase the golden thoughts in a dressing 
gown. Each attributes his success to his 
own peculiar habits. 

Personally, I rarely receive a rejection 
slip. I am sure that this is largely due to 
my method. I heartily recommend it to all 
young writers who would avoid this dreaded 
reflection upon their literary ability. It must, 
however, be followed religiously if the de- 
sired results are to be obtained. 

Sit down at your desk every morning at 
nine o’clock sharp. If you have been out 
late the night before and find it hard to quit 
the bed that early, nine-thirty or ten will do 
just as well. 

Remove the cover from the typewriter, 
examining it closely. Place two sheets of 
paper in the typewriter, making sure that 
the intervening carbon is wrong side up. 
Next remove them and readjust carbon. 

Now cautiously withdraw from the per- 
All reputable 
authors should be 
crammed with ideas for stories. Select one 
at random. Placing your feet upon your 
desk and gluing your eyes upon the ceiling, 
ruminate upon this idea for the next forty- 
five minutes. If your work is to be of the 
highest quality this “thinking process” 
should be thorough. Don’t rush it. If your 
mind wanders, take an hour and forty-five 


son a concealed notebook. 


carry one. Its pages 


minutes. 

When you think sufficient time 
elapsed, begin to write, first cleaning the 
typewriter keys in order to be sure that your 
manuscript will have that well-groomed ap- 
pearance. 

If your thoughts do not flow easily at 
first, go out and get a drink of water. By 
this time the morning mail will have ar- 
rived. It is best to read it before resuming 


has 


A Sure Cure for Rejection Slips 


By CECIL O. JUSTESEN 





































There might be something im- 
portant in it. If there are any bills never 
worry about them. That is what bill col- 
lectors are for. Besides, an author cannot 
do creative work when his mind is burdened 
with worry. 

The mail read, return to your desk. A 
considerable amount of time has elapsed, 
and you should now be able to get that right 
perspective on that story idea. You will, 
no doubt, find that it is trite, worn, useless, 
At least it doesn’t fit your present mood. 
Throw it overboard and choose another, 
Better still, search for one in the news col- 
umns of the morning paper. Truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. Nowhere are story ideas 
and plot germs so abundant as in the news- 
paper, if one reads with a discriminating 


your work. 


eve. 

If for some reason you do not find a suit- 
able idea, read_a short story or two. This 
should give you an inspiration. 

Don’t go to work on the idea immediate- 
ly, however. Allow it to germinate. Be- 
fore the germinating process is completed— 
granting that you have followed directions 
implicitly—it will be time for lunch. 

Never do real mental work immediately 
after eating. It interferes with the diges- 
tion. Besides, the hearty meal has, no 
doubt, made your mind feel sluggish. Noth- 
ing clears the mental faculties so well as a 
few rounds of golf. 

After your usual rotten game of golf you 
are in no mood for writing. No matter. 
There is another day coming. Manana— 

If vou follow the above directions care- 
fully I can guarantee that you will not re- 
ceive more than three rejection slips a vear. 





Where They Ought to be 
Young Writer—‘“Isn’t fiction great ? \Why, 
I can just see good stories all about me even 
when I gaze into the fire.” 
Editor—“Great is the word. I have al- 
ways wanted to see a lot of stories there.” 


—C.N. T. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


















A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied. this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘ Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 


1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 

8. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

4. Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 

5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 

6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 

7. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 

8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 

10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

18. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 


Character Interest ee ee 
Characterization—“ Direct” 
Characterization—“Indirect” 
Plot and Character 

Local] Color 


a USE THIS COUPOCGN TODAY @-—3oceeT""""" 

| WRITER’S DIGEST, 

| 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
Cc . | send me the “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing, and 
ompression | WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 
Compressions (Cont.) | 
Unity | 
The Denouement | 
Prize Story Contests | 
Search for New Ideas 
Entering Contests | 
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64 WRITER’S DIGEST 


Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 












How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


hyper magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
ern newspapers offer 


MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 

the ambitious writer. 
earl ae Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 















a os F surround him daily 
Westin Ge can turn a few hours’ 
Ty Yann. work to exceptional 

> a profit. 







There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


















Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


















If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


i WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please eend me by return mail, 


—_ a copy of “How to Syndicate lawn” io 
1* hich I enclose $1. 
















SMME vviseseusessscssevecindewes cecccccocccccccs 


Sesest OF Bek.cccscctvcccccsocetevceccoccesceseses 


City. .ccccccce eecccccrcccccecs StBtCseccscccscccess 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 61) 
to Think (suggestions on how to use the mind 
in study and in solving life’s problems). 5, 
Americanism (discussion of ideals of true Amerj- 
canism). 6. The Church (what constitutes a good 
church member). Articles for the above should be 
practical, each covering one definite concrete topic, 
telling “how” instead of “why.” Merely inspira- 
tional material is not desired. In addition to de- 
partment material, a few longer feature articles 
(1,000 words) illustrated by two to five photos 
can be used. These should deal with successful 
young people, science, invention, religious move- 
ments, etc. Seasonal stories and articles should be 
submitted four months in advance of publication, 
Booklet of instructions to writers and specimen 
copy sent upon request. We report promptly and 
pay on acceptance.” 





Dew Drops, Elgin, Il. David C. Cook, Jr, 
Managing Editor. “We can use short stories of 
700 to 900 words, suitable in matter and style for 
children from six to nine years. Stories should 
have action and thrills, but must also have helpful 
teachings. There must be something more than 
the narration of some occupation, play, party, visit 
to the farm, etc. Something out of the ordinary 
must take place. There should be a real plot, with 
suspense, surprise and climax. Omit, however, 
robbers, crime, arrests, cruelty to animals or 
people, etc. Tell about boys and girls about eight 
years of age. Leave mamma, papa, and other 
adults out, or make them minor characters. For 
every girl character, there should be two stories 
with boy characters. The story with both boy and 
girl characters is especially desirable. Stories with 
flowers, trees, and inanimate objects as characters 
whose purpose is to give information are seldom 
available. Nonsense stories with objects or ani- 
mals talking, or of fairies, goblins, etc., are never 
available. Very short verse for children is also 
used. Short items (not sermonettes) are accept- 
able. Departments are: Talks to Mothers, Talks 
with Boys and Girls, Things To Do, and Knowl- 
edge Box. We report promptly and pay on ac- 
ceptance. Seasonal stories or articles should be 
submitted eight months in advance of publication. 
Booklet of suggestions and specimen copy sent 
upon reguest.” 





The Gammadion, Box 624, Birmingham, Ala, 
lras been purchased by The Phil Painter Publica- 
tions, and will hereafter be published from that ad- 
dress, which is 412 North 21st Street, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette Street, New 
York. Wirt W. Barnitz, Editor. “With the Jan- 
uary, 1927, issue of our travel publication, the 
name will be changed from Journeys Beautiful to 
The Nomad. In addition to travel articles, we 
shall run adventure stories, at least such as might 
go well in a travel magazine. We prefer first 
person narratives of from 1,500 to 2,500 words in 
length. What we want more than anything else is 
a» human document, a manuscript which gives an 
insight into the manners and customs of the people 
through the human vein. An article is much more 
likely to be accepted if accompanied by good 
photographs. When possible, the photographs 
should combine both the scenic and human interest 
elements.” 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advic 
ision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


pon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


Book Manuscripts a specialty. 





' October 10, 1924. 
| My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

' You may like to 
; know that I landed 
.-— in —.. 
| where, except for your 
j suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 

‘ism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Sell | 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been hel pit ig writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor. In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a mewspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 


1 


The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


Advice Regarding Markets. Editing, Re- 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 














October 11, 1924 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story — that you 
criticized, to ——— 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 

et 
Johnstown, Pa. 














TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 

fer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
y Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 

ow to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 


from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 

rimary steps and each successive step up to the com- 

seul play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 

etters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 


exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
a iciples, and the various classes of figures of speech, 

illu ions, (Reibold.) Price $1.50, 

THE "ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. -A 
further devel ent of the principles set forth in “The 

Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 

interested in a psychological approach to the 

art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS,.—A practical manual of 
Verse Maki ng in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT. -A dozen practical and 
valuable artic les pointing out the steps to success, by 

riters who have muatiak. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 


Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 





5 ALEX.BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS,  Franxtwy, o. 







































The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need—and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the covers 
of this 1,200 page book are several supple- 
mentary vocabularies and glossaries, such as 
Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, 
Maxims and Quotations, Latest Official Census 


Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of Ncw Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the Uniied States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World. 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 











price. 





Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 





Tables, Commercial and Legal Terms, Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. A combined dictionary 


and reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have a 
dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 


A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 














USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 
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